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O* the naturalists of America no one stands out in more picturesque 
relief than Audubon, and no name is dearer than his to the hearts of 
the American people. 

Born at an opportune time, Audubon undertook and accomplished one 
of the most gigantic tasks that has ever fallen to the lot of one man to per- 
form. Although for years diverted from the path Nature intended him to 
follow, and tortured by half-hearted attempts at a commercial life, against 
which his restive spirit rebelled, he finally, by the force of his own will, 
broke loose from this bondage and devoted the remainder of his days to the 
grand work that has made his memory immortal. 

His principal contributions to science are his magnificent series of illus- 
trated volumes on the birds? and quadrupeds*® of North America, his 
Synopsis of Birds‘, and the Journals® of his expeditions to Labrador and to 
the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. 

The preparation and publication of his elephant folio atlases of life-size 
colored plates of birds, begun in 1827 and completed in 1838, with the 
accompanying volumes of text (the ‘Ornithological Biography,’ 1831-1839), 
was a colossal task. But no sooner was it accomplished than an equally 
sumptuous work on the mammals was undertaken, and, with the assistance 
of Bachman, likewise carried to a successful termination. For more than 

' An address delivered at the American Museum of Natural History, December 29, 
1906, on the unveiling of busts of ten pioneers of American science, presented to the 
Museum by its president, Morris K. Jesup. 

2° The Birds of America.’ 4 atlases, double elephant folio, colored plates. London, 
1827-1838; Ornithological Biography, an account of the habits of the birds of the United 
States. 5 vols Royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1831-1839. 

3* The Quadrupeds of North America,’ by John James Audubon and Rev. John 
Bachman. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. text, and elephant folio atlas of colored plates. New York, 
1846-1854. 

** Synopsis of Birds of North America.’ Edinburgh and London, 1839. 

5* Audubon and His Journals,’ by Maria R. Audubon. 2 vols. 8vo. New York, 1897. 
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three-quarters of a century the splendid paintings which adorn these works, 
and which for spirit and vigor are still unsurpassed, have been the admira- 
tion of the world. 

In addition to his more pretentious works, Audubon wrote a number of 
minor articles and papers and left a series of Journals, since published by his 
granddaughter, Miss Maria R. Audubon. The Journals are full to over- 
flowing with observations of value to the naturalist, and, along with the 
entertaining ‘ Episodes,’ throw a flood of light on contemporary customs 
and events—and incidentally are by no means to be lost sight of by the 
historian. 

In searching for material for his books, Audubon traveled thousands of 
miles afoot in various parts of the eastern states, from Maine to Louisiana; 
he also visited Texas, Florida and Canada, crossed the ocean a number of 
times, and conducted expeditions to far-away Labrador and the then remote 
Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. When we remember the limited facilities 
for travel in his day—the scarcity of railroads, steamboats and other con- 
veniences—we are better prepared to appreciate the zeal, determination and 
energy necessary to accomplish his self-imposed task. 

That it was possible for one man to do so much excellent field work, to 
write sO many meritorious volumes, and to paint such a multitude of 
remarkable pictures must be attributed in no small part to his rare physical 
strength—for do not intellectual and physical vigor usually go hand in hand 
and beget power of achievement? Audubon was noted for these qualities. 
As a worker he was rapid, absorbed, and ardent; he began at daylight and 
labored continuously till night, averaging fourteen hours a day, and, it is said, 
allowed only four hours for sleep. 

In American ornithology, in which he holds so illustrious a place, it was 
not his privilege to be in the strict sense a pioneer, for before him were 
Vieillot, Wilson and Bonaparte; and contemporaneous with him were 
Richardson, Nuttall, Maximilian Prince of Wied, and a score of lesser and 
younger lights—some of whom were destined to shine in the near future. 

Audubon was no closet naturalist—the technicalities of the profession he 
left to others—but as a field naturalist he was at his best and had few equals. 
He was a born woodsman, a lover of wild nature in the fullest sense, a keen 
observer, an accurate recorder, and, in addition, possessed the rare gift 
of instilling into his writings the freshness of nature and the vivacity and 
enthusiasm of his own personality. 

His influence was not confined to devotees of the natural sciences, for 
in his writings and paintings, and in his personal contact with men of affairs, 
both in this country and abroad, he exhaled the freshness, the vigor, the 
spirit of freedom and progress of America—and who shall attempt to meas- 
ure the value of this influence to our young republic? 

Audubon’s preéminence is due, not alone to his skill as a painter of birds 
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and mammals, nor to the magnitude of his contributions to science, but 
also to the charm and genius of his personality —a personality that pro- 
foundly impressed his contemporaries, and which, by means of his biogra- 
phies and journals, it is still our privilege to enjoy. His was a type now 
rarely met—combining the grace and culture of the Frenchman with the 
candor, patience, and earnestness of purpose of the American. There was 
about him a certain poetic picturesqueness and a rare charm of manner that 
drew people to him and enlisted them in his work. His friend, Dr. Bach- 
man of Charleston, tells us that it was considered a privilege to give to 
Audubon what no one else could buy. His personal qualities and charac- 
teristics appear in some of his minor papers—notably the essays entitled 
‘ Episodes.’ These serve to reveal, perhaps better than his more formal 
writings, the keenness of his insight, the kindness of his heart, the poetry of 
his nature, the power of his imagination, and the vigor and versatility of his 
intellect. 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO AUDUBON IN TRINITY CEMETERY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


PELICAN ISLAND, CHARLOTTE HARBOR, FLORIDA 


The birds here all nest in trees 


Florida Bird Notes 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
With photographs by the author 


wae in Florida last year, in the interests of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, the writer spent some time studying 

ornithological conditions of the lower Gulf Coast region lying 
between Tampa and Key West. The objects of the cruise were, in part, to 
visit the bird reservations in Tampa Bay; to explore, in quest of bird colo- 
nies, a territory heretofore but slightly known; to investigate reported traffic 
in Egret plumes; and, finally, to select a home in Key West for Mrs. Guy 
Bradley, wife of the murdered game-warden. The expedition was made, 
mainly in a two-masted sailing vessel, from which frequent expeditions were 
made among the Keys and on the neighboring mainland. 

Indian Key Reservation, near St. Petersburg, was visited on April 11, 
1906. This island is about ninety acres in extent and is covered thickly 
with mangrove trees, many of which attain a height of thirty feet. At this 
time comparatively few birds were present. Seven Great White Herons 
were seen standing on the mangroves, but two nests examined revealed no 
eggs. Near by, one hundred or more Louisiana and Little Blue Herons 
were likewise engaged in nest-building, but no eggs were seen. A flock of 
Cormorants, numbering about sixty, left the trees at our approach and 
settled on the water, as did also perhaps two dozen Brown Pelicans, but 
these, too, were apparently not interested in domestic affairs. A Barn Owl, 
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a Red-bellied Woodpecker and a few Prairie Warblers were the other birds 
found. In July, 1905, the writer found Pelicans and Cormorants breeding 
here in immense numbers, and fully five thousand Man-o’-War birds were 
using the island as a roosting place. 

Passage Key, near the mouth of Tampa Bay, showed on April 18, but 
an earnest of the throng of bird-life which gathers here later in the sea- 
son. This island is a low bank of sand covered sparingly with grass and 
cacti. Near the north sides a pond with a thickly grown margin of trees 
furnished ideal nesting sites for perhaps fifteen hundred Louisiana Herons. 
The nests contained usually from three to five eggs. A few Ward’s Great 
Blue Herons were also here, with their well-grown young. A flock of Teal 
and a Greater Scaup Duck were swimming contentedly about the pond. 
Ground Doves, were abundant and many Laughing Gulls filled the sea wind 
with their shoutings. 

Mrs. Asa Pillsbury, wife of the warden in charge, has a long list of birds 
she has seen here. One of her records is the Florida Burrowing Owl, in 
fact, the warden pointed out one of the burrows of this interesting bird. 

Eight miles south of Passage Key a little crescent-shaped mangrove 
island, less than two hundred feet in length, was the home of a colony of 
Cormorants and Brown Pelicans on April 15. At this time egg-laying had 
begun, although many nests were not yet completed. 


A SCENE ON PELICAN ISLAND, INDIAN RIVER 


Photographed by F. M. Chapman. The trees having disappeared, the Pelicans here nest upon the ground. 
Compare with Mr. Pearson's pictures where all the birds are nesting in trees 
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Explorations on shore with local guides resulted in the finding of eight 
breeding colonies of Herons. They were all located in ‘ pop-ash’ trees 
growing in small fresh-water ponds. Louisiana, Little Blue, Black-crowned, 
Ward’s Great Blue and Green Herons were found, the relative abundance 
of the species being in the order named. The Louisiana and Little Blue 
were about equal in numbers and were far more numerous than the others. 

One colony of about twelve pairs of Yellow-crowned Night Herons was 
located. The nests were in the semi-darkness of an exceedingly thick, 
swampy growth. Two nests were examined; these held four eggs each. 
The bird not infrequently, however, deposits five or six. The Anhenga, 
locally called ‘Water Turkey,’ was frequently associated with the Herons, 
and the snuff-colored young were often seen standing on the nests or 
near-by limbs. 

In the scrub-palmetto flat 
woods of Manatee county, 
Sandhill Cranes were com- 
mon, and some of their nests 
were photographed on April 
21. The loud, rattling cry of 
these birds sounded strange in 
the silence of the lonely pine 
barrens, but added much of 
interest and charm to the 
journeys inland. The Cara- 
cara, or ‘Mexican Buzzard,’ 
was here, also, at times alert 
and exceedingly wary, again 
exhibiting a stupidness and 
lack of fear for which it is 

TREE NEST OF BROWN PELICAN difficult to account. 

Bald Eagles were occasionally seen and a number of their nests were 
found. These were usually in the tops of the largest trees available and 
were sometimes six feet in thickness. Gray Kingbirds were common, espe- 
cially near the coast, although outnumbered at least two to one by Tyrannus 
carolinensis. 

A few miles north of the Caloosahatchee River, on April 23, two 
large colonies of Brown Pelicans were discovered. Many nests had not yet 
been completed, and birds were continually flying about with twigs in their 
bills. No young were found. One of the islands must have been the home 
of two thousand, the other of at least four thousand of these great birds. 
In view of the fact that Mr. Chapman has found this species breeding in 
the Indian River, on the east coast of Florida as early as December, it is 
interesting to note that here on the west coast, at a point fully as far south, 


St 
TWO PELICAN POSES 


Photographed by A. L. Princehorn, from zodlogical garden specimens 
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the Pelican’s domestic affairs were four months behind the birds of the 
Atlantic. In the five breeding colonies of*Pélicans found on the Gulf Coast, 
not one of them furnished the sight of young birds in April. 

On the coast and its immediate neighborhood, Louisiana Herons were 
abundant, and, in fact, they were far more numerous than all the other 
Herons combined. Several large nesting places were discovered. In Gas- 
parilla Sound are two keys which, at the date visited, must have each held 
1,000 or 1,200 nests. Three other populous rookeries of these birds were 
found among the Ten Thousand Islands. 

Unfortunately, the bird laws of Florida are but slightly enforced, 
although severak professional hunters stated that the presence of Guy Bradley 
in the Cape Sable region had prevented them from operating in that terri- 
tory. The colonies are constantly raided for their eggs. A negro fisherman 
told me that cake made with Pelican eggs “has shure made fine eating.” 
Cormorants are shot in great numbers for food. Plume-hunting on a large 
scale is no longer profitable, owing to the scarcity of plume-birds. Egrets 
and Snowy Herons are now so scarce in the sections visited that not over a 
dozen individuals were seen during the six weeks of field observations. 


NEST AND EGGS OF SANDHILL CRANE 


Bluebird Tenants 


By MARIAN ;E;; HUBBARD, Wellesley College 


HE Bluebirds nested just outside 

the dining-room window on the 

third floor of a suburban apart- 

ment house. This building is in the town 
of Wellesley and surrounded by other 
houses, but on one side it stands close to 
the eastern slope of a long, low ridge 
that forms one of the natural boundaries 
of the college grounds. Oak-woods, 
sprinkled with pine, crown the hill and 
extend one-third of the way down over 
the eastern side. Birds of many feathers 
frequent this wooded slope. In the 
springtime Warblers glean about its 
edges, the Great-crested Flycatcher 
whistles, buoyant, as he flies from tree 
to tree, and notes of the Wood Thrush 
rise through the stillness of late afternoon 
like bubbles from the bottom of a spring. 
The window to which the Bluebirds 
came is the west one of a southwest bay, 
and looks straight out and up to the 
- wooded hill. A house stands opposite, a 
little higher on the slope, surrounded by 
an apple orchard, some trees of which 
= ee Saw stray down to the yard immediately 

Photographed by L. E. Lockwood beneath. 

From this window, for two winters past, birds have been fed with suet 
and nuts. The success of the winter boarding establishment bred the idea 
of summer boarders, and at the end of the first winter there was set out 
upon a shelf a substantial and attractive dwelling made out of an apple-tree 
bough,—the gift of. an ingenious and nature-loving friend. The tenement 
had no occupants during the first season, but last spring a pair of Bluebirds, 
desperate over their fortunes in a cat-infested neighborhood, took the lease. 

On April 25 there was grass inside the house, with telltale wisps pro- 
truding from the entrance. Both birds came openly to the shelf that day, 
and both worked busily for three days more. Later, four blue eggs were 
laid, and while the female brooded these, the male, on the tip-top twig of a 
neighboring tree or on a telephone wire some forty feet away, defended 
valiantly his domain. 

Anticipating the exhausting work of the following weeks, a supply of 
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tempting meal-worms was laid in. Sometimes the female, slipping away from 
her task for a brief interval, would help herself to a worm or two, but by far 
the greater number were devoured by the male, who watched keenly for 
every issuance of the rations. 

On June 13 the young birds hatched, and with that event began the 
busy season. Tirelessly the mother came and went. She seemed too 
absorbed to think of eating, and when she did help herself to meal- worms, 
it was with an eat-to-live air that contrasted strongly with the evident 
relish of the male. Upon her fell the chief burden of providing food and of 
keeping both nest and young ones clean. But the male was no idle father. 
That nest was the apple of his eye, and he guarded it as such. Moreover, he 
assisted in the feeding to no inconsiderable degree. 

Besides meal-worms, the young were fed on the usual Bluebird diet of 
spiders, crickets, grasshoppers, cutworms and other insects, large and 
small. The male spent much of his time on the edge of the shelf. The 
arrival of the female with a load of provender was announced by a short, 
subdued, yet decisive chep, that seemed to ask for a clear track to the nest, 
a wish that had only to be uttered to be granted by the male. Each visit 
of the parent birds with food precipitated from the young a shower of notes 
that sounded like cheée-ee-ee-ce, cheé-ee-ee-ee, chee-ee-ee-ee, and which 
did not cease until after the old dhes had gone away. 

Frequently a parent would be observed standing on the nest-porch, 
looking attentively inside,—an attitude, no doubt, of nest-inspection. Notes 
on this side of household duties are, unfortunately, almost lacking, but in the 
few cases that were observed the female removed the excretal sacs to a 
distance, the large white bundle plainly visible in her bill as far as the eye 
could follow, some three hundred feet. 

During these days of preparation of the young for flight, the old birds 
grew accustomed to their unusual location and came and went freely, paying 
no attention to ordinary sounds and movements in the room, even permit- 
ting a person to sit near the open window. It was during this time that 
most of the photographs were taken, the camera being set up within three 
feet of the window-sill. 

June 27, fourteen days after the hatching of the eggs, the most pre- 
cocious of this precocious brood flew. This was toward sundown. No 
more of the brood came out that night, and the parent birds, absorbed in 
the care of their first-flown, let the rest go supperless to bed. 

The next day was a quiet one. Occasionally the old birds came with 
food. At 4:25 in the afternoon the second aspirant scrambled up to the 
nest-hole, where, clinging to the outer rim, it whistled loud and clear the 
Bluebird call-note — tar-wee — which the parent answered from the 
tree. This was the first utterance of this call, and later observation made it 
clear that it precedes immediately departure from the nest, and may even 
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be reckoned upon to herald that event. For half an hour this youngster 
clung at the entrance, gazing out at the untried world and starting nervously 
at sounds within the room. To fly or not to fly, that was the question, and, 
as it sat there wavering, the camera registered its indecision. At last, 
encouraged by calls from the parent, it flew to the tree below. 

In ten minutes another tur-wee was heard, as the owner made its 
way to the air and light. This young one flew in five minutes. Just one 
minute later came another call as of one fearful of being left behind; but this 


MALE BLUEBIRD AT NEST 
Photographed from nature by A. P. Morse 


nestling, after scrambling up to the light, fell back for the night, slipping 
away unnoticed early in the morning. 

They were all out now, and to the parents, busy with the initiation of 
their charges into the ways of the perilous world, meal-worms offered no 
further charms. 

On July 12, just two weeks afterward, the old birds reappeared at the 
window, helped themselves to meal-worms and went in to inspect their 
house. Soon they began to prepare for the second brood. Some of the 
old grasses were pulled out, new grass was brought, and this time some 
horsehair was used for lining. 

On August 1, three weeks after the birds began to repair the nest, the 
second brood hatched. 

The story of the second brood is a very different one from that of the 
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first. From the beginning the birds were much more timid, but this at first 
could be accounted for by the fact that the room was not used much of the 
time, and they could not so readily accustom themselves to occasional sounds 
and movements. As the days went on the male grew very nervous, starting 
at the slightest stir of people in the room, when six or even twelve feet dis- 
tant. Appetites flagged and meal-worms were often left untasted. More 
alarming still, the young were fed with much less frequency. The male sel- 
dom left the shelf for any length of time. Had any one supposed that guard- 
ing of the nest was an easy job, that illusion would have been quickly 
dispelled by the sight of this patient father at his post, with bill agape, the 
picture of discomfort. Dog-days had set in early, and the sun beat upon the 
window through the middle of the day and in the afternoon until the hill 
threw over it a friendly shadow. The need of some protection was painfully 
apparent, and finally, in desperation, an old umbrella was raised outside the 
window and fastened to a hook inside. The relief as it went up each day 
was immediate and apparent. ; 

One curious habit of the male after the second brood was hatched wa§ 
that of sitting on the nest-porch, facing the window, with his body pressed 
close against the hole. Sometimes he would leave this position for the edge 
of the shelf after the umbrella had been raised, but on other occasions he 
would take his station there even in the protecting shadow. Was this merely 
because the porch was an easier resting place than the shelf-rim, or was it an 
instinctive attempt to keep out heat? In any event, the action, though it 
may have been useful in the morning when the sun was pouring in, was of 
doubtful value at other times, when it resulted in shutting out the air. 

Something was wrong in the Bluebird household, as indicated by the 
increasifj~ nervousness and evident anxiety of the male. Many times he 
would stand on the porch, peering steadily into the nest, in a fashion dif- 
ferent from that of ordinary nest-inspection. His mute devotion was sweet 
to see, but it was also painful to watch him growing more worn and har- 
assed. The female all this time came and went, brooded even through the 
hottest nights,and was apparently steadied by her constant service. 

The cause of the anxiety became apparent when, on the ninth day, a 
little dead body, after much effort, was thrown up to the nest-hole and 
pushed out on the porch. The umbrella, though put up two days after the 
eggs were hatched, had been raised too late. 

The next day, flies about the nest and a bad odor told the tale of another 
tragedy. The male was very nervous again and, as he sat against the entrance, 
snapped at the flies that buzzed about his head. Late in the afternoon the 
female went inside and tried to get the dead bird out. Over and over again 
the little body could be seen tossed up to the opening, but each attempt to 
get it out was unsuccessful. Three times this was repeated in the course of 
an hour and a half, and at last she got it in such a position that it could be 
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reached with pinning-forceps, with which in her absence it was removed. 
The old birds looked once at the body as it lay on the shelf, but paid no 
further attention to it. 

One more tragedy remains to be recorded. Early on the sixteenth day, 
flies buzzed again about the window. The absence of both parents sug- 
gested the fearful thought that perhaps all of the rest of the brood had died. 
Reassured at last that the nest was not deserted, the house was lifted from 
the shelf and carried to the kitchen table, where its roof was quickly taken 
off. Within was one dead bird and one living one. When this sole survivor 
of the brood was lifted out he showed no fear, but cuddled down confidingly 
in the hand and at the whistled call-note opened his mouth for a meal-worm. 
It was not long, after the nest was put back on the shelf, before the old 
birds came with food. 

Three days later, when he was nineteen days old, fear developed, and on 
being placed on a couch he hopped away hurriedly to hide behind a radiator. 
In the afternoon he gave from the nest, for the first time, the call-note, and 
five minutes later scrambled up to the opening. Hopping to the edge of the 
shelf, he called again, and then, putting his trust in his untried wings, he flew 
straight off and up to a tree one hundred feet away. The old birds had been 
watching and followed now, guarding his course till he alighted. Another 
flight to the roof of the neighboring house, with some imperfect attempts 
at stopping, and he was off to the hill, still tended by his watchful parents. 

An hour later the male came back to the nest-porch, and seated himself 
against the entrance. Now and then he looked inquiringly into the nest. 
The umbrella had been taken down, but after it was raised he came again 
and took a drink; after that he disappeared and nothing more was seen of 
the Bluebird tenants. 


A BLUEBIRD HOME 
Photographed from nature by F. E. Howe, Sterling, Ill. 


Bird-Lore’s Seventh Christmas Bird Census 


ACH year an increasing number of observers take part in BIRD-LoRE’s 
Christmas Census. Established primarily asa means of arousing inter- 
est in field work and of encouraging definite methods of recording 

one’s observations, we are now gradually accumulating a mass of exact 
information, interesting in itself and, in the aggregate, affording a definite 
basis for comparison with results obtained in other years. It, therefore, has 
true scientific value. 


Millbrook, Ontario.—Time, 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; foot of snow on ground; 
wind northwest, light; temp., 6° to 8°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Pine 
Grosbeak, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 16. Total, 5 species, 39 indi- 
viduals.—S. HUNTER. 

Orangeville, Ontario —December 21; time, 8.25 A.M. to 12 M.; 1.25 to 3.30 P. M. 
Damp and foggy atmosphere; about nine inches of snow; wind west, light; temp., 
23° to 29°. American Goshawk, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Pine Grosbeak, 4; White-winged 
Crossbill, 19; Chickadee, 27. Total, 5 species, 56 individuals. Snowflakes were seen on 
December 16 and Golden-crowned Kinglets on December 18.—CHARLIE McCFaypEN and 
E. W. CALVERT. 

Toronto, Ontario, High Park and Humber Bay.—December 22; time, 10 A.M. to 
12.40 P.M. Light snow, storm at first, bright after; about six inches of snow; wind north- 
west, light; temp., about 15°. American Herring Gull, 1; Old Squaw, about 50; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 13; Slate-colored Junco, 12; Brown Creeper, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 1. Total, 10 species, 103 individuals.—E. WELLINGTON CALVERT. 

Reaboro, Ontario.—December 26; time, 10.20 A.M. tO 12.20 P.M.; 1.05 to 2.20 
p.M. Sky dull; about eight inches of snow; wind west, light; temp., 28° to 32°. 
Ruffed Grouse, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; White-winged Cross- 
bill, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 5. Total, 
7 species, 16 individuals. Small flocks of Snowflakes have been seen here this winter.— 
E. WELLINGTON CALVERT. 

Canterbury, N. H.—Time, 8:45 to. 10.45 A.M. Cloudy; snow; wind west; very 
rough day. Ruffed Grouse, 1;, Downy Woodpecker, 1; Chickadee, 12 to 15. Total, 
3 species, 14 to 17 individuals.—SHERMAN E. PHuItuips. 

Cornish, N. H.—Time, 9.30 to 11 A.M.; 3.40 to 5 P.M. Cloudy and dark; 
ground covered with several inches of snow; constantly snowing; strong breeze ; 
temp., 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Redpoll, 14; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 2. Total, 8 species, 50 individuals.—EtTHet R. BarTon. 

Tilton, N. H.—December 26; time, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy, with snow-squalls ; 
about two feet of snow on ground; wind northwest, light; temp., 25°. American Mer- 
ganser, 13; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Redpoll, 42; 
Tree Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 32; Gold- 
en-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 10 species, 103 individuals.—Epwarp H. Perkins. 

Wilton, N. H.—Time, 8.45 to 11.45 A.M. and 3.45 to 4.45 P.M. Cloudy ; ground 
covered with six to ten inches of snow; strong northwest wind ; several squalls; temp., 
20° to 25°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 
11; American Crow, 6; Pine Grosbeak, 9; White-winged Crossbill, 5; Redpoll, 3; 
Snowflake, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 15. Total, 11 species, 62 indi- 
viduals. Within two weeks I have observed a Shrike and Goshawk, also Pine Siskins 
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and Red-breasted Nuthatches, and today I found fresh work of the Pileated Woodpecker 
in a pine tree.—GegorGe G. BLANCHARD. 

Burlington, Vt.—Time, 9 to 10.30 A.M., and1.15to2 P.M. Snowing hard; ground 
covered with snow; wind northwest, strong; temp., 10°. From window.—Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7; Pine Grosbeak, 3; American Goldfinch, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Chickadee, 20. This is the first time I have seen the Pine Grosbeak about Burlington.— 
EMMA E. Drew. 

Norwich, Vt.—December 18 ; time, 7.35 A.M. to 12.20 P.M. Cloudy to clear; snow, 
6 inches beneath a sharp crust ; wind north, moderate ; temp., 14° to 11°. Canadian Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 18; Pine 
Grosbeak, 20; American Crossbill, 1; White-winged Crossbill, 53; Redpoll, 7; Brown 
Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 48; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 13 species, 173 individuals. —Mavurice C. BLAKE. 

Groton, Mass.— December 29, 1906; time, 8 to 8.30 A.M. Cloudy; five inches 
snow ; no wind ; temp., 38°. Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 12; Redpoll, 115; Snowflake, 1 ; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 13. Total, 6 species, 147 individuals. —ALVIN 
G. WHITNEY. 

Ipswich, Mass., Castle Hill and part of Beach. — December 22; time, 12.15 to 3 
P.M. Weather cloudy ; wind west, light; ground bare; temp., 42°. Holboell’s Grebe, 
1; Loon, 1; Black-backed Gull, 11; Herring Gull, 25; Red-breasted Merganser, 107 ; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 5; American Crow, 130; Canadian 
Pine Grosbeak, 6; Snowflake, 2; Ipswich Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 40, a few singing; 
Junco, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Chickadee, 6; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5. Total, 17 spe- 
cies, 355 individuals.— Miss E. D. BoARDMAN and Mrs. Lipian E. BrinceE. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Time, 10 A.M. fo 12 M. Cloudy; about a foot of snow on the 
ground; wind northwest, fresh; temp., 30°. Crow, 39; Chickadee, 18; Hawk, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 6. Total, 5 species, 65 individuals.—Francis C. WapE and 
Jesse H. Wape. 

Lynn Beach and Nahant, Mass.~-December 26; time, 9.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. 
Fair to cloudy; snow 7 inches; wind west, fresh, to northwest, brisk ; temp., 25° to 32°. 
Horned Grebe, 5; Loon, 2; Red-throated Loon, 1; Black Guillemot, 1; Iceland Gull, 
1; Great Black-backed Gull, 12; Herring Gull, 600; Red-breasted Merganser, 8; Red- 
legged Black Duck, 4; American Golden-eye, 160; Bufflehead, 30; Old Squaw, 66; 
White-winged Scoter, 6; Horned Lark, 34; American Crow, 10; American Crossbill, 1; 
White-winged Crossbill, 5; Redpoll, 3; Greater Redpoll, 1; Snowfake, 8; Tree Spar- 
row, 1; Song Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 21. Total, 23 species, 985 individuals.—Horace 
W. WricHT, GorRDON WELLMAN and Maurice C. BLAKE. 

Devereux and Marblehead Neck, Mass.— December 29; time, 9.10 A.M. to 1.30 
P.M. Fair; two inches of snow on ground; wind north, light; temp., 40° to 47°. . Hol- 
boell’s Grebe, 18; Horned Grebe, 8; Great Black-backed Gull, 2; American Herring 
Gull, 90; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; American Golden-eye, 60; Old Squaw, 13; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Northern Flicker, ro; Horned Lark, 1; American Crow, 8; White- 
winged Crossbill, 23; Redpoll, 2; American Goldfinch, 8; Pine Siskin, 7; Tree Spar- 
row, 17; Song Sparrow, 6; Northern Shrike, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 8; Chickadee, 23. 
Total, 20 species, 309 individuals. — Maurice C. BLake and Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—December 29, 1906; time, 2 to 5 P.M. Cloudy; five inches of 
snow on ground; no wind; temp., 40°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 5; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 25; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 12. Total, 7 species, 50 individuals.—F. N. Ditton, A G. Wuirt- 
ney and G. F. Hussarp. 

Nahant to Lynn, Mass.—December 21; time, 11 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Weather 
cloudy; wind northeast, light; ground bare; temp., 28°. Holboell’s Grebe, 1 ; Loon, 
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1; Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 500; American Scaup Duck, 2; Ameri- 
can Golden-eye, 17; Old Squaw, 41; White-winged Scoter, 10; Horned Lark, 10; 
American Crow, 39; Pine Siskin, 24; Snowflake, 15; Song Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 4. 
Total, 14 species, 667 individuals.--Miss E. D. BoarpmMan, Mrs. Lipian E. Bripce. 

Squantum and Moon Island, Mass.—December 28; time, 9.45 A.M. to 3.00 P.M. 
Cloudy to fair, snow flurries ; snow two inches; wind southwest, light; temp., 32° to 36°. 
Great Black-backed Gull, 40; Herring Gull, 700; Red-breasted Merganser, 4; Ameri- 
can Scaup Duck, 200; American Golden-eye, 125; Old Squaw, 8; American Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 7; 
Horned Lark, 2; American Crow, 70; American Crossbill, 1; Redpoll, 4; Pine Siskin, 
2; Snowflake, 2; Tree Sparrow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 12; Northern 
Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 7; Robin, 3. Total, 22 species, 1,202 individuals.—Horace W. 
Wericut, Maurice C. Biake and Francis G. BLAKE. 

Bolton, Mass.—Time, 10.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Walk of one and one-half miles; 
snow-storm, ground covered; wind light, west of north; temp., 22°. Blue Jay, 1; Pine 
Grosbeak, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 4 species, 11, individ- 
uals.—Acnes M. LearNneb. 

Bolton, Mass.— December 26; time, all day; seen from windows. Sunny ; five inches 
of snow; wind light, west of north; temp., 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; 
Amarican Crow, 5; Pine Grosbeak, 7; American Goldfinch, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 7 species, 26 individuals.—H. L., M. F., and A. M. Learnep. 

Belmont, Mass.—Time, 2.45 to 5.30 P.M. Snowing, ground covered with snow; 
wind northwest, strong; temp., 26° to 18°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 6; heard a 
flock of Canadian Pine Grosbeaks and a flock of White-winged Crossbills; American 
Goldfinch, 4; Redpoll, 15 ; Junco, 2; Brown Creeper, 1 ; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3. Total, ro species, over 35 individuals. ArTHUR W. FLETCHER and Sam- 
uvEL D. Rossins. 

Belmont, Mass.— December 24; time, 7 to 9 A.M. Cloudy; wind not noticeable; 
ground covered with snow; temp., 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Flicker, 1; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 15; Pine Siskin, 3; Junco, 2; Crow, 3; 
Chickadee, 5. Total, 8 species, 31 individuals.—ApevLe FirzpatTrick and SaAMueEL D. 
ROBBINS. 

Belmont, Mass.— December 25; time, 2.15 to 4.45 P.M. Snow flurries, ground cov- 
ered with snow; wind strong, northwest; temp., 26° to 24°. Northern Flicker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 3; American Crow, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Canadian Pine Grosbeak, 70; American 
Goldfinch, 2; Junco, 2; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, 9 species, 97 
individuals.—ApDELE FirzPATRICK and SAMUEL ROBBINS. 

Belmont, Mass.—December 26; time, 9.30 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; ground cover- 
ed with snow; wind northwest, light; temp., 30°. Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2; Canadian Pine 
Grosbeak, 5; White-winged Crossbill, 4; Redpoll, 4; American Goldfinch, 4; Slate- 
colored Junco, 22; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(heard); Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet,5. Total, 12 species, 59 individuals.— 
ArTuur W. FLercuer and SaAmuet D. Rossins. 

Milton Hill, Mass.— December 27; time, 5.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fair to overcast ; 
south breeze, cool; snow on ground. Great Black-backed Gull, 7; American Herring 
Gull, 100; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; Scaup Duck, 3 (large flocks of 1,000-+- off shore, 
probably these birds); American Golden-eye, 500; Old Squaw, 40; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1,000; Goldfinch, 20; Snowflake, 3; 
Slate-colored Junco, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3. Total, 17 species, 2,719 individuals (numbers approximate ).—BEATRICE 
Coss and STANLEY Coss. 

Needham, Mass:—December 19; time, 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground nearly 
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bare ; wind east to southeast, light; temp., 15°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; 
American Crow, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 10; Redpoll, 12; Tree Sparrow, 33; Junco, 11; 
Chewink, 1, male; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 17; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 12 species, ror individuals. A flock of 33 Pine 
Grosbeaks were seen on December 20.—Cuarves E. HEI. 

West Roxbury, Mass.— December 22; time, 10 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
bare; no wind; temp., 34°. Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 28; White-winged 
Crossbill, 18; American Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 6; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, ro species, go individuals. 
—CHARLES E., HEIL. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum to Brookline Village and Howard Bridge).— 
December 22; time, 9.20 A.M. to 12.20 P.M. No wind; fair; no snow on ground; temp., 
26°. Herring Gull, 3; Golden-eye, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker,8; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 21; Goldfinch, 14; White-winged Crossbill, 3; Junco, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 18; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Canadian Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 23; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 5. Total, 18 species, 129 individuals.—C. Bosson. 

Boston, Mass. (The Arnold Arboretum, Olmsted and Riverway Parks, the Fens, 
and Charles River )..—December 22; time, 9 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Fair, wind southwest, 
light, A.M ; clouded, wind northeast, light, p.mM.; ground bare; temp., 37° to 44°. 
Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 6; Black Duck, 1; Red-legged Black Duck, 5; 
Green-winged Teal, 1 duck ; American Golden-eye, 45; Bob-white, 33; Ruffed 
Grouse, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Flicker, 37; Blue Jay, 27; American Crow, 35; Pine Grosbeak, 6; Purple Finch, 6; 
American Crossbill, 9; White-winged Crossbill, 30; Redpoll, 5; American Goldfinch, 
22; Pine Siskin, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 4 (one singing); Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 
28; Song Sparrow, 14; Cedar Waxwing, 20; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Brown Creeper, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 56; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 17; Robin, 1. Total, 33 species, 444 individuals.— Horace W. WriGHT, FRANCIS 
G. and Maurice C. BLake. 

Arlington Heights, Belmont and Cambridge (fresh pond marshes and region ), 
Mass.—December 24; time, 9.15 A. M. to 3 P.M. Clouded to fair; five inches of snow on 
ground; wind northwest, light; temp., 18° to 24°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; American 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 
24; Pine Grosbeak, 79; American Crossbill, 7; White-winged Crossbill, 10; Redpoll, 
23; American Goldfinch, 27; Pine Siskin, 5; Tree Sparrow, 32; Junco, 32; Song Spar- 
row, 3; Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 33; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 20. Total, 20 species, 315 individuals.— Hor- 
ACE W. WricuT, Francis G. and Maurice C. BLake. 

Middlesex Fells, Mass.— December 24; time, 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; four 
inches of snow on ground; wind northwest, light; temp., 15° to 21°. Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 9; 
Crow, 10; Pine Grosbeak, 57; White-winged Crossbill, 3; Tree Sparrow, 6; Song Spar- 
row, 1; Carolina Wren, 1 (first seen November 21); Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. 
Total, 16 species, 113 individuals.—Gorpon BoriT WELLMAN. 

Squantum, Mass.—December 24; time, 12.40 to 3 P.M. Clear; five inches of snow 
on ground; wind northwest, strong; temp., 20°. Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Ameri- 
can Herring Gull, 40; American Merganser, 20; American Scaup Duck, about 500; Old 
Squaw, 5; White-winged Scoter, 14; Horned Lark, 2; Pine Siskin, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Chickadee, 3. Total, 11 species, 588 individuals.—RicHARD MARBLE and James L. 
Perers. 
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Franklin Park (Arnold Arboretum and Allandale Woods), Mass.—December 23; 
time, 9.40 A.M. to 1.40 P.M. Cloudy, with occasional snow flurries; five inches of snow 
on the ground; wind west, light; temp., 26°. Bob-white, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Northern Flicker, 7; Blue Jay, 7; American Crow, 8; Purple Finch, 5; White-winged 
Crossbill, about 50; Redpoll, 10; American Goldfinch, 15; Pine Siskin, 14; Slate-col- 
ored Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 16 species, 142 individuals.—JAmes L. Peters. 

Boston Park System, Mass.— December 26; time, 9 A M. to 12.15 P.M. Clear; 
five inches of snow on ground; wind northwest, light; temp., 27°. American Herring 
Gull, 30; Red-legged Black Duck, 2; American Golden-eye, 2; Northern Flicker, 11; 
Blue Jay, 12; American Crow, 14; Purple Finch, 4; White-winged Crossbill, 32; Amer- 
ican Goldfinch, 3; Song Sparrow, 3; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 28. Total, 15 species, 148 
individuals. —JAmes L. PEeTers. 

Nahant, Mass.—December 27; time, 11.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy; five inches 
of snow on the ground; wind south, light; temp., 38°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 49; Herring Gull, about 600; Red-legged Black Duck, 1; American Gol- 
den-eye, 18; Bufflehead, 1; Old Squaw, 20; White-winged Scoter, 12; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Horned Lark, 11; American Crow, 20; Snow Bunting, 18; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 
13 species, 754 individuals.—James L. Peters and ANNA K. Barry. 

Arnold Arboretum, Mass.—Time, 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Snowy, ground covered with 
snow 6 inches deep; wind west, light; temp., 26°. Bob-white, 15; Flicker, 3; American 
Crow, 3; Pine Siskin, 50; Butcher Bird, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 
7 species, 74 individuals.—[?] name. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Time, 8.30 to 10 A.M. Cloudy, six inches of snow; snowing 
lightly; wind northwest, light; temp., 12°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; American Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 3; 
American Crossbill, 8; Tree Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown’ Creeper, 1; Chick- 
adee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 13 species, 33 individuals.—JoHn H. Baker. 

West Medford, Mass.— December 23; time, 8.45 to 10.15 A.M. Weather cloudy; 
wind northeast, light; eight inches of snow on ground; trees and bushes coated with snow ; 
temp., 28°. Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 10; White-winged Crossbill, 20; 
Snowflake, 100; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 
8 species, 143 individuals. December 26 a Northern Shrike was singing on a tree next our 
house. —Epmunp and Lipran E. Bripce. 

Watertown, Mass.— December 22; time, 10.15 A. M. to 12 M. (Time of low tide 
attracting Gulls to exposed flats.) Light fog, at times but thinly veiling the sun; ground 
bare; no wind; temp., about 40°. Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 40; 
American Golden-eye, 37; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American 
Crow, 3; American Goldfinch, 23; Tree Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 2. 
Total, 11 species, 120 individuals, beside more English Sparrows than all others 
together.— ADELAIDE STOCKWELL. 

Piety Corner, Waltham, Mass.— Time, 8 to 10 A. M. and from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
Seen from the window. Cloudy, followed by snow; ground covered with snow; wind 
northwest, medium; temp., 15°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 
1; Junco, 13. Total, 5 species, 21 individuals. On December 24, I saw a Robin from the 
window.—E. J. WorcESTER. 

Waltham, Mass.— Time, 10 A. M. to 2 P.M. Ground covered with ten inches of 
snow; snowing hard; wind northwest, strong; temp., 26° to 28°. Flicker, 3; Crow, 3; 
Goldfinch, 15; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 2; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 2. Total, 7 species, 
32 individuals.—B. L. Ripwey. 

Taunton, Mass.—Time, 9.45 to 11.15 A. M. Cloudy, snow flurries; ground snow- 
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covered; wind, northwest, moderate; temp., 22° to 24°. Bob-white, 13; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 13; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 21; Pine 
Siskin, 40; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 75; Myrtle Warbler, 9; Chickadee, 2; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 5. At home I saw the following birds feeding on suet, etc., 
on pear tree in back yard: Downy Woodpecker, 2; Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 15 species, 212 individuals.—Lucy B. BLiIss. 

West Taunton, Mass.—December 26; time, 11.45 A. M. to 4.15 P. M. Clear; ground 
well covered with snow; wind west, rather strong; temp., 28° to 30°. Bob-white, 7; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 565; Goldfinch, 22; Pine Siskin, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 85; Junco, 86; Song Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 12 species, 783 individuals.—EpirH M. HopGmMan. 

Beverly, Mass.—Time, 8.30 to 11.30 A. M. Heavy snow-storm through forenoon, 
with about twelve inches of snow on the ground; wind west-northwest; temp., 20°. Great 
Black-backed Gull, 5; American Herring Gull, 125; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 5; Pine Gros- 
beak, 40; Redpoll, 17; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 6; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned King- 
- let, 4. Total, 10 species, 211 individuals. —FRANK A. Brown. 

Nantucket, Mass.—Time, 7 A. M. to 8 Pp. M. Snow flurries, followed by clearing; 
ground mostly bare; wind northwest, strong; temp., 29°. Horned Grebe, 6; Loon, 15; 
Black Guillemot, 1; Great Black-backed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 30; American Mergan- 
ser, 19; Redhead, 18; American Scaup Duck, 7; Barrow Golden-eye, 2; Bufflehead, 1; 
Old Squaw, 22; American Eider Duck, 42; American Scoter, 2; White-winged Scoter, 
32; American Crow, 30. Total, 15 species, 229 individuals.—Atvin B, Gur.ey. 

Spencer, Mass.—December 22; time, 8 A. M. to 12 M., 1.30 to 3 P. M. Cloudy, 
ground bare ; wind northeast, very light; temp., 30° to 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 3 ; 
Blue Jay, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 2; Redpoll, 14; Northern Shrike, 1 ; Chickadee, 13. Total, 
6 species, 34 individuals.—H. H. BLANCHARD. 

Hamilton, Mass. - Time, 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., and 2.30 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy, 
snow squalls; wind northwest, strong; temp., 22°. Pheasant, 1; Flicker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 100; Pine Grosbeak, 20; Pine Siskin, 100; Tree Sparrow, 5 ; 
Chickadee, 4. Total, 8 species, 233 individuals.— REGINALD C. ROBBINS. 

Oxford, Mass.—December 27; time, 9.15 to 10.15 A.M. Bright, several inches of 
snow; wind southwest, light ; temp., 26°. Downy Woodpecker, 1 ; Blue Jay, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 8; Chickadee, 3. Total, 4 species, 14 individuals. —GEORGIANNA M. WHEELOCK. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Time, 9.45 to 11.45 A.M. Cloudy, ground snow-covered; wind, 
northwest, strong; temp., 26°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 9; Goldfinch, 16; Tree 
Sparrow, 10. Total, 4 species, 36 individuals.—CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

Glocester, R. I.—Time, 8.30 A M., to 1.30 P. M. Slightly cloudy, six inches of snow; 
wind northerly, strong; temp., 20°. Ruffed Grouse tracks; American Goshawk, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 4 species, 5 individuals. Two 
Song Sparrows seen daily up to December 24.—J. Invinc HILt. 

New London, Conn.—December 26; time 9.45 A. M., to 1.30 P. M. Clear; ground 
partly covered with light snow ; wind west, brisk; temp., 29°. Herring Gull, 11; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay 2; Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 10; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 3; Chick- 
adee, 5; Robin, 2; Bluebird, 2. Total, ro species, 41 individuals.—Frances M. GRAVEs. 

New London, Conn.—December 28; time, 10 torr A.M., and 2 to 4 P.M. Drizzling 
rain in A. M., clear in Pp. M. Ground bare ; no wind; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 100; 
Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Whistler Duck, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Horned Lark, 
2; Pine Siskin, 30; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 13; Bluebird, 14. Total, 14 species, 167 individuals.—Frances M 
GRAVES. 

New Haven, Conn.—December 24. Lighthouse Point to Mamoguin. Time, 8.45 to 
11.30 A. M. Clear, occasional snow flurries; one inch of snow on ground; brisk north- 
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west wind; temp., 10°. Herring Gull, 200; White-winged Scoter, 6; Ducks (kind ?), 40; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hawk (kind ?), 2; Crow, 21; English 
Starling, 16; Meadowlark, 20; Redpoll, 4; Tree Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 1; Chick- 
adee, 4. Total, 11 species, 321 individuals.—A. A. Saunpers, A. W. Honywitt and D. 
B. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn.—An effort was made by five members of the New Haven Bird 
Club to cover the best sections of bird country in and about New Haven. The results fol- 
low: Fierce northwest wind ; thin clouds covering sun; one inch of snow; temp., 18° to 22°. 

I. Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill.—Time, 8.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 11; American 
Crow, 1; .English Starling, 2; Redpoll, 11; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Brown 
Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 21; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 19 species, 87 individuals. The Phoebe mentioned above has been in 
the park since November 25. Last year one was in the same locality from December 21 
to March 10. On December 26, 4 Pine Siskins and 1 Northern Shrike were in the Park.— 
CLirForD H. PANGBURN. 

II. East Haven and Lake Saltonstall.—Time, 8.30 A. M. tor Pp. M. Herring Gull, 
26; Black Duck, 87; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Flicker, 1; American Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 5; English Starling, 4; Meadowlark, 6; 
American Crossbill, 4; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 78; Slate-colored Junco, 16; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Chickadee, 34; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 17. Total, 21 species, 299 individuals.—A. A. 
SAUNDERS. 

III. West Rock Park and Wintergreen Sap. — Time, 8.20 A. M. to 12.20 P. M. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 5; English 
Starling, 2; Guldfinch, 30; Tree Sparrow, 3; Field Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 6; 
Song Sparrow, 1: Myrtle Warbler, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 13. 
Total, 13 species, 67 individuals.— Dwicut B. PANcBURN. 

IV. New Haven to West Haven.—Time, 9. A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Distance covered, 
twelve miles. Herring Gull, 20; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 7; English Starling, 6; Slate-colored Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 11 species, 50 individuals.—A. W. 
HONYWILL. 

V. Prospect Hill to Pine Rock.—Time, 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. Downy Woodpecker, 
1; American Crow, 3; Junco, about 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 3. Total. 9 
species, about 38 individuals. —BeRNARD E. LeeTe. 

Washington, Conn.—Time, 8.30 to 9 A. M. Clear; one inch of snow on ground; 
wind northwest; temp., 16°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 5 species, 21 individuals. 
December 28 two Pine Grosbeaks were seen among the trees. Observed the same pair 
November 24, 1906, and heard the call, which I had not heard since the winter of 1903-04, 
when these birds came for the first time under my observation. — WILHELMINA C. 
KNOWLES. 

Glastonbury, Conn.—Time, 3.30 to 4.30 P. M. Six inches of snow; snowing a little; 
no wind; temp., 22°. Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; House Sparrow, 1; (heard Juncos; ) 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 6 species, 7 individuals. December 
26 saw Downy Woodpecker and December 27 Brown Creeper.—EpitH M. CLark. 

Bristol, Conn.—Time, 7.30 A. M. to 12 M. Clear at 7 A. M., gradually clouding 
until half overcast at noon; 2 inches of snow underlaid with ice; fresh northwest wind, 
increasing to high but gusty; temp., 14° at start, 23° at noon. Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
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Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 9; Redpoll, 40; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 10; 
Towhee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 11; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. 
Total, 11 species, 92 individuals.—E. E. SmitH, R. W. Forp and FRANK BRUEN. 

South Norwalk, Conn.— Time, 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and 1.30 to 4.30 P. M. Fair, 
becoming cloudy; temp., 18° at 9 A. M.; distance covered, eight miles. Grebe, 1; Her- 
ring Gull, 54; Merganser, 1; Broadbill, 9; Golden-eye, 2; Goshawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 5; Shorelark, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 17; Starling, 55; Meadow- 
lark, 27; Goldfinch, 9; Pine Siskin, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 57; Song Sparrow, 11; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 22; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 11. Total, 24 species, 327 individuals.—WILBUR 
F. SmiTH and ReppincTon M. Dayton. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—-December 22; time, 7 to 11 A. M. Cloudy, snow flurries, wind 
northwest, brisk; temp., 20°. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 1; Red-breasted (?) 
Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 30 (approximate); American Golden-eye, 15; Canada 
Goose, 40 (approximate); Crow, 200 to 250; Tree Sparrow, 45; Song Sparrow, 1. Total, 
9 species, about 325 individuals. December 23. American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1. December 25, time, 8.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. and 2.30 to 5 Pp. M. Very 
stormy; strong northwest wind, with snow; temp., 13°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 
about 200; Snowflake, 47; Tree Sparrow, 18; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 13; Ring-necked Pheasant, 7. Total, 9 species, 
295 individuals. Total number of species, three days, 17.—FRANK T. ANTES. 

Victor and Fishers, N. Y¥.—December 26; time, 8.15 A. M. to 2.45 P. M. Clear, be- 
coming cloudy; wind west, brisk; temp., 20° to 33°. American Sparrow Hawk, 2; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 25; Blue Jay, 17; Ameriean Goldfinch, 
11; Tree Sparrow, 24; Slate-colored Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 28; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 2. Total, 14 species, 128 individuals.—FRANK T. ANTES. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Time, 104. M. to4 Pp. M. Weather cloudy, heavy snowfall through- 
out day, preceded by very cold weather, with much snow; wind very strong, northwest; 
temp., 15°. American Herring Gull, 4; American Merganser, 9; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 2; Bufflehead Duck, 2; American Gelden-eye Duck, 9; American Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Ametican Crow, 117; Tree Sparrow, 15; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 11 species, 165 individuals.—FRepDERICK J. STUPP. 

Rochester, N. Y.— December 26; time, 10.30 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy, ground covered 
with snow; wind northwest, brisk; temp., 28°. Crow, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 4 species, 9 individuals. Also, December 23; 
time, 11 A. M. to 12 M. and 2.30 to 3.30 P. M. Cloudy, ground covered with snow, and 
snowing; wind northwest, light; temp., 10°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1.—NETTIE SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Lyons, N. Y.—Time, 9 A. M. to 6 Pp. M. Distance covered, twenty-five miles; cloudy 
and snowing hard most of the day; about ten inches of snow on level, but much drifted, 
due to a very strong northwest wind; temp., 16°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; American Crow, 12; Snowflake —two flocks —75 and 200, approximately; Slate- 
colored Junco, (?); Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 36. Total, 8 species, about 350 individuals.—S. B. Gavitt and E. Ear. 
ELLIOTT. 

Orient Point, Long Island.—December 23; time, 7 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy in 
morning; wind northwest, strong; ground slightly covered with snow; temp., 20° at start, 
15° at return. Horned Grebe, 11; Loon, 13; Red-throated Loon, 1; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 461; Red-breasted Merganser, 42; Black Duck and Red-legged 
Black Duck, 20; Redhead, 1; American Scaup Duck, 104; American Golden-eye, 2; 
Bufflehead, 11; Old Squaw, 488; White-winged Scoter, 62; Surf Scoter, 12; Bob-white, 
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12; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Screech 
Owl, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 20; Horned Lark, 235; Blue Jay, 29; American 
Crow, 589; Fish Crow, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 177 (several singing 
finely); American Crossbill, 21; White-winged Crossbill, 3; American Goldfinch, 32; 
Pine Siskin, 184; Snowflake, 154; Tree Sparrow, 290 (one singing spring song); Slate- 
colored Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 91 (one singing sweetly); Swamp Sparrow, 1; Northern 
Shrike, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 218; Chickadee, 165; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25; American 
Robin, 154. Total, 42 species, 3,659 individuals. A Pine Grosbeak, Redpoll and Purple 
Grackle were seen on December 18, a Red-breasted Nuthatch and a Hermit Thrush on the 
2zoth.—Frank, Harry and Roy LatTuam. 

Mt. Sinai, Long Island, N. Y.—Time, all day. Sky overcast; high north- to north- 
west winds; temp., 24° at 8 A.M; slight thaw at midday. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring 
Gull, about 100; Black Duck, 4; White-winged Scoter, 35; Black-crowned Night Heron, 
1; Bob-white, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Horned Lark, 16; Crow, 90; Fish Crow, 4 (heard); 
Meadowlark, 75; English Sparrow, 3; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 7; 
Tree Sparrow, 300 (approximately); Slate-colored Junco, 70; Song Sparrow, 19; Myrtle 
Warbler, 3; Winter Wren, 1; Chickadee, 2; Robin, 1. Country visited.—Sound Beach, 
salt swamps, upland fields, deciduous woods, and red cedar woods. Total, 21 species, 
737 individuals.—Rospert C. Murpuy and Epwarp A. Murpny. 

Huntington, Long Island.—Time, 10 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear; ground thinly 
covered with snow; wind northwest, strong; temp., 24°. Herring Gull, 5; Screech Owl, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 13; Meadowlark, 5; American 
Goldfinch, 30; Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 3; Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; 
Bluebird, 1. Total, 12 species, 108 individuals.—Muss CHARLOTTE E. Lee. 

College Point to Long Beach, Long Island.—December 30; time, 7.20A.M. to 5.30 
p.M. Cloudy, rain in afternoon; ground bare; wind east; light to brisk; temp., 34°. 
Great Black-backed Gull, 10; Herring Gull, 100; Old Squaw, 50; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 10; Starling, 30; White-throated Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 5; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 16 species, 293 individuals.— FRANCIS 
HARPER. 

New York Harbor to and at the Cholera Bank (10 miles South of Long Beach, L.I.). 
December 22; time, 8.25 A. M. to 3.55 P. M. Weather, cloudy, misty, showers; wind, north- 
west, light to none; temp., about 35°. Loon, 6; Kittiwake, 3; Glaucous Gull, 2; Black- 
backed Gull, 20; Herring Gull, very common; Bonaparte Gull, 10; Old Squaw, 1. Total, 
7 species, 42 individuals plus Herring Gulls.—R. E. Stackpote, Wm. H. WIEGMANN, 
Isaac BiLpersee and C. H. Rocers. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth Street Ferry, New York, to Fort Lee, Coytesville, South 
Englewood, Leonia, etc., N. J.—December 23; time, 10.10 A. M. to 4.55 P. M. Weather, 
fine; brisk northwest wind; temp., about 21°. Herring Gull, 20; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1 (dead); Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 
1; Red-shouldered Blackbird, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 12; American Crossbill, 1; White-winged 
Cross-bill, 14; American Goldfinch, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Spatrow, 20; 
Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 3; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 10. Total, 20 live species, 
113 individuals.—CHaRLes H. RocGers. 

Rockaway Beach, New York City.— December 23; time, 10.15 A. M. to 3.35 P. M. 
Cloudy first hour, fine afterward; ground bare; wind northwest, very strong; temp., 28°. 
Great Black-backed Gull, 55; Herring Gull, 400; Bonaparte’s Gull, 1 (eight severed 
wings of this species were found scattered upon the ground near a hotel); American Scoter, 
1; Pine Siskin, 15; Tree Sparrow, 20; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 7 species, about 500 
individuals.—Georce E. Hix. 
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Central Park, New York City.—Time, 9.30 A. M. tor P.M. Weather partly cloudy; 
wind west; temp., 19° to 25°. Herring Gull, 35; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2 Starling, 38; Purple Grackle, 1; White-throated Spar- 
row, 13; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 4; Red-bellied Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 14 species, 107 individuals.— 
Cuarces H. Rocers. 

Central Park, New York City.—Time, 9 to 10.30 A. M., and 10.15 to 2.25 P. M. 
Fine the first time out, overcast the second time; ground bare; wind northwest, brisk; 
temp., 28°. Herring Gull, 200; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Starling, 
37; Purple Grackle, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 14; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 6; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, 272 individuals.—Georce E. Hix. 

Central Park, New York City.— December 26; time, 8.15 to 9.30 A. M.; 2.10 to 2.50 
p.M. Weather fair; ground bare; light winds; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 500 (estimated); 
Starling, 40; Chickadee, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 12; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Cardinal, 2; Junco, 3; Purple Grackle, 2. Total, 9 species, 568 
individuals.—MorTimMer D. LEONARD. 

Central Park, New York City.—December 23; time, 10 A. M. to 12 M., and 2.30 to 
4.30P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest; temp., 20°. Herring Gull, 150; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, 20; Purple Grackle, 1; Chaffinch, 1; 
White-throated Sparrow, 25; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 5; Brown Creeper, 
3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 5. 
Total, 15 species, about 236 individuals.—R. E. STackpoLe and CLiInToN G. ABBOTT. 

Van Cortlandt Park, New York City, and Yonkers, N. Y.—December 24; time, 
10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M.; 2.30 to 4 P. M. Overcast most of the time; ground bare; wind 
high, northwest; temp., 12° to 18°. Herring Gull, 1 (over river); Downy Woodpecker, 
4; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 2; Starling, 3; Purple Finch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow (three flocks), about 50; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 9; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 13 species, 109 individuals.—F. 
Husperta Foote and ALice R. NorTHROoP. 

Passaic, N. J.—Time, 10.15 A. M. to 12.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind 
north, strong; temp., 22°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1; Starling, 18; Goldfinch, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 31; Junco, 12; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chicka- 
dee, 9. Total, 9 species, 80 individuals. —Gi_BerT H. Trarron and Epwarp UEHLING. 

Morristown, N. J. — December 22; time, 3 to 4.30 P.M. Light snow flurries; 
ground partly bare, with some patches of snow; wind northwest, moderate; temp., 36°. 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Crow, 2: Redpoll, about 30 (one flock); White-throated 
Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 10; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 14. Total, 9 species, 98 individuals.—R. C. Caskey. 

Princeton, N. J.—Time, 8.20 A.M. to 1.30 P. M., and from 3.20to 5.20 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp., 15°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 
28; Goldfinch, 36; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 260; Junco, 90; Song 
Sparrow, 60; Cardinal, 18; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 4; Chickadee, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 
18 species, 521 individuals.—WILLIAM M. Norris, JR. 

Newfield, N. J.—Time, 10 A. M. to 3.20 P. M. Cloudy in forenoon, clearing up at 
noon; ground bare; wind northwest, brisk; temp., 23° to 29°. -Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 3; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 45; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
1; Robin, 1. Total, 8 species, 85 individuals.—Wwa. W. Fair. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Time, 6.10 to7 A. M., 8 A. M. to 1.10 P. M., and 2.10 to 5.15 
p. M. Clear; wind west-northwest, strong; temp., 25°. Herring Gull, 2; Marsh Hawk, 
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1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 
500; Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Tree Sparrow, 24; Junco, 18; Song 
Sparrow (singing) 21; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chick- 
adee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Robin, 1. Total, 22 species, 624 individuals.— 
WituiaM B. Evans. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Delaware River Meadows, Bridesburg and Frankford.— Decem- 
ber 22; time, 9.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Raining at start, afterward clear and overcast, 
ground bare and unfrozen; wind northwest, light; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 20; Ameri- 
cad Merganser, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 2; American 
Crow, 175 (estimated); Fish Crow, 3; Meadowlark, 18; American Goldfinch, 13; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20; Field Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 
28; Cardinal, 1; Song Sparrow, 15; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2 (singing); Black-capped Chickadee, 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 26 species, about 315 individuals.— 
RICHARD F. MILLER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. -Between Spring Garden Street bridge and the dam on the Schuyl- 
kill. Time, 12.45 tor P.M. Ground bare; wind cutting; temp., 32°. American Herring 
Gull, 1; American Merganser, 5; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; American Golden-eye, 
1; American Crow, 2. Total, 5 species, 24 individuals. December 26 same flock con- 
tained about forty-five Red-breasted and fifteen American Mergansers, also five Golden- 
eyes.—Lewis S. GANNETT. 

Germantown and Fairmount Park, Pa.—Time, 8.45 A. M. to 1.30 P. M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind east, light; temp., 37°. Herring Gull, 4; American Merganser, 7; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; American Crow, 25; American Goldfinch, 4; White-throated 
Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 14; Slate-colored Junco, 74; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 4; 
Carolina Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 8. 
Total, 14 species, 160 individuals.—ArTHUR F. Hacar. 

Germantown, Pa. (about the Wissahickon, northeast of the town).— December 27; 
time, 9.45 A.M. to r P. M.; 3 to 4 P. M. Clear in morning; rainy in afternoon; wind 
west at first, veering about to east; temp., 35° to 50°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; American Crow, 155 (flock of 127); Purple Grackle, 
1; American Goldfinch, 51 (flock of 50); White-throated Sparrow, 14 (in two flocks) ; Tree 
Sparrow, 13; Junco, 45 (flock of 40); Cardinal, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Carolina Wren 
(heard, not seen); Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 
15 species, 302 individuals.—Lewis S. GANNETT. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.— December 24; time, 1 to 5 P. M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind northwest to north, high; temp., 9° to 11°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 1,000; Purple Finch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 4; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 25; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 15. Total, 13 species, 1,061 
individuals.—JoHN S. Patron and Leonarp S. PEARSON. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—December 26; time, 8.30 A. M. to 2.30 P M. 
Clear most of the time; ground bare; wind northwest, high; temp , 30° at start, 33° on 
return. Herring Gull, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Crow, 27; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 10; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, 
17 species, 172 individuals.—Leonarp S. PEARSON. 

Berwyn, Pa.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 12.45 P. M., and 2.15 to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy; 
ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp., 21°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
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Crow, 90; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 28; Junco, 77; Song Sparrow, 4; 
Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 9 species, 206 individuals.—JoHN 
B. GILL, 

Lititz, Pa. (Northern Lancaster County, Valley of the Hammer Creek. )—December 
23; time, 10.45 A. M. to 5.15 P. M. Partly cloudy, with snow flurries; ground partly 
covered with snow; wind northwest, strong; temp., 19°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Crow, 425; American Goldfinch, 2; Pine Finch, 7; Cardinal Grosbeak, 11; 
Tree Sparrow, 70; Song Sparrow, 3; Junco, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White-b=llied Nut- 
hatch, 7; Black-capped Chickadee, 31; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
4. Total, 18 species, 592 individuals.—HerBert H. Beck. 

Columbia, Pa. —Time, 9 A. M. to12 M. Cloudy at first, clearing later; ground lightly 
covered with snow; wind west, medium; temp., 10°. Crow, 200; English Sparrow, 150; 
Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 20; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 2. 
Total, 7 species, 400 individuals.—W™ma. M. FLANAGAN and Wo. Rocuow, 

Kennett Square, Pa.—Time, 10 A. M. to 1.30 P.M. Northeast wind; sky overcast, a 
chilly, uncomfortable morning; temp., 20° to 25°. Turtle Dove, 7; Turkey Buzzard, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Crow, 6; Meadowlark, 5; Redpoll, 5; Cardinal, 1; Junco, 55; Tree Sparrow, 9; Gold- 
finch, 2; Song Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 18 species, 108 individuals. —C. J. PENNock. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—December 29, 1906; time, 9.30A. M. to 
1.15 P. M. Cloudy, ground bare; wind southwest; temp., 41°. Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 25; Meadowlark, 8; Purple Finch, 
1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 14 species, 113 
individuals. —ALFRED C REDFIELD. 

Durham, N. C.—December 24, 1906; time, 1.30 to 4.00 P. M. Weather, fair; wind 
northwest, strong; ground bare; temp., 33°. Turkey Vulture, 20; Flicker, 1; American 
Crow, 8; American Goldfinch, 2; Field Sparrow, 25; Junco, 75; Cardinal Grosbeak, 3; 
Maryland Yellow-throat, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 13 species, 194 individuals, —ErNnest SEEMAN. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—South shore of ‘Tampa Bay, on one small salt-water bayou, and in 
pitch pine and spruce woods. Clear; wind northwest. Loon, 2; Brown Pelican, 2; 
Louisiana Heron, 7; Little Blue Heron, 20 Semi-palmated Plover, 12; Ground Dove, 2; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Phoebe, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 9; White-eyed Towhee, 3; 
Cardinal, 1; Blue-headed Vireo, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 35; Yellow-throated Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 20; Mockingbird, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher,1. Total, 19 species, 127 
individuals. —ELeANor P. Earte. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—December 26, 1906. Wind north to northwest; temp. 40° to 55°. 
Florida Cormorant, 1; Brown Pelican, 6; Louisiana Heron, 11; Little Blue Heron, 20; a 
flock of about 40 shore-birds, too far away to be identified; Ground Dove, 2; Turkey Vul- 
ture, 3; Bald Eagle, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Southern 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 2; White-eyed Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 1; Blue-headed 
Vireo, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 60; Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; Pine Warbler, 30; Mock- 
ingbird, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 2. Total, 20 species, 192 individuals. —ELeanor P. 
EARLE. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—December 28, 1906. American Egret, 6; Louisiana Heron, 6; 
Little Blue Heron, 20; Ring-neck Plover, 3; Least Sandpiper, 5; Ground Dove, 2; Tur- 
key Vulture, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Southern Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 2; Cardinal, 2; Towhee, 5; 
Yellow-throated Warbler, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Mockingbird, 2; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 10. Total, 17 species.—CARr.Los Ear.e. 
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Knoxville, Tenn.—Time, 9 A. M to 1 P. M. Clear; ground bare; wind north, light; 
temp.,28°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 9; Cardinal, 3; Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 

Bluebird, 12; unknown birds, 3. Total, 7 species, 29 individuals. —-MaGNoLIA Woop- 
WARD. 

Lexington, Ky.—December 23. Time, 10 A. M. to 4.45 P. M. Two inches of snow; 

cloudy at start, changing to clear; wind brisk, north; distance about nine miles. Pied- 
billed Grebe, 1; Bufflehead, 10; American Coot, 1; Killdeer, 5; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2; American Sparrow Hawk, 2; Short-eared Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Horned Lark (about) 3,000; American Crow (about) 
2,100; Meadow-lark, 33; Field Sparrow, 22; Slate-colored Junco, 36; Song Sparrow, 38; 
Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 3; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 11. Total, 22 species, about 5,282 individuals.—V. K. Donce. 

La Grange, Mo.— December 21; time, 9 A. M. to 12 M. One inch of wet, new bi 
fallen snow covering ground and trees; strong northwest wind; heavy clouds, threatening 
snow; temp., 30°. Green-winged (?) Teal, 5; Great Horned Owl, 1 (heard); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 6; 
Goldfinch, 6; Junco, 12; Cardinal, 13; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted*Titmouse, 
14; Chickadee, 10. Total, 13 species, 83 individuals. 

December 26, route, time, temperature, ground and clouds the same as before, but 
wind light, southeast. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 150; Junco, 13; Cardinal, 
8; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 23. Total, 11 species, 228 individuals.—Susan M. 
JOHNSON. 

Waukon, Iowa.—Time, 9 A. M. tor Pp. M. Damp and cloudy A. M.; clearing P. M.; 
fresh south wind; temp., 30°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 
3; Sparrow (species undetermined), 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. 
Total, 7 species, 16 individuals.—ELLison Orr. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa.—Time, 8 to 10.15 A.M. Two inches of snow but thawing 
some; cloudy. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Chickadee, 31. Total, 9 species, 52 individuals.—E. Lucas LEFeBure. 

Urbana, Ill.—Time, 9.45 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Clear, ground covered with one inch 
of snow; wind southwest, strong; temp., 35°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 4; Purple 
Finch, 5 (1 killed); Tree Sparrow, 38; Junco, 16; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 6. Total, 12 species, 87 individuals.—ALFRED ’ 
O. Gross and Howarp A. Ray. '/ 

Atwood, Ill.— Time, 8 to 11.30 A. M. Cloudy; ground covered with one inch of 
crisp snow; wind northwest, light; temp., 22°. Northern Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red- j 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 150; Junco, 22; Tree Sparrow, | 
64; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 9. Total, 12 species, 278 individuals.—ALFreD OTTO Gross. 

Roby, Ill.—Time, 1.30 to 3.30 Pp. M. Clear, but hazy; ground and small lake here 
frozen and covered with thin layer of snow; wind southwest, light; temp., 32°. Bob-white, 
3; Redpoll, 40; Tree Sparrow, 10; Slate-colored Junco, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 6 species, 61 individuals.— Cart C. Lawson. 

Peoria, I1l.—Time, 10 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. Wind light, from south; temp., 28° to 37°. 
Cloudy; ene inch of snow. Ring-billed Gull, 4; American Coot, 1; Quail, one flock; 
Downy Woodpecker, 14; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 3; American Goldfinch, 11; Tree 
Sparrow and Junco, two flocks estimated, 275; Cardinal, 8; Brown Creeper, 6; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 27. Total, 13 species, 362 individuals—W. H. Pack- 
arp and C. S. Van Deusen. 
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Desplains River Region, Ill.—December 24; time, 7.40 A. M. to 3.30 P. M. Trace 
of snow, cloudy; very light northwest to southwest wind; temp., 11° to 36°. Herring 
Gull, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 17; Crow, 12; Tree 
Sparrow, 21; Junco, 4; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 1. White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 5. Total, 11 species, 73 individuals.— FRANK Gates, N. PARTRIDGE and 
R. H. GeBERDING. 

Chicago,, Ill., Glenco to Highland Park.—December 26; time, 7.30 A. M. to 12 M. 
Clear, becoming cloudy; wind southwest to south; temp., 21° to 40°. Loon, 1; Herring 
Gull, 8; Ring-billed Gull, 7; American Merganser, 4; Red-breasted Merganser, 15; 
Pintail Duck, 5; Lesser Scaup Duck, 50; Canada Goose, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 18; Evening Grosbeak, 2; Junco, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 17 species, 130 
individuals. — FRANK GATES. 

Chicago, Ill.,Graceland Cemetery to Evanston and Bowmanvil.—Time, 7 A. M. to1 
p. M. Cloudy, becoming clear; traces of snow on ground; light north wind; temp., 21° 
to 38°. Loon, 4; Herring Gull, 15; Ring-billed Gull, 2; American Merganser, 2; Pin- 
tail Duck, 1; Lesser Scaup Duck, 150; American Golden-eye, 7; Canada Goose, 22; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 18; Blue Jay, 24; 
Crow, 12; Pine Siskin, 1 seen, others heard; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 12; Cardinal, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 7; Brown Creeper, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 3; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 22 species, 351 individuals.—FRANK GaTES. 

Chicago, Ill., Stickney District.— Time, 10.30 A. M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; a little snow in grass; wind west to southwest, light; temp., 33°. Prairie Hen 
(flock), 20; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 3; American Crow, 3; Tree 
Sparrow, 30. Total, 5 species, 57 individuals.—J. L. De Vine. 

Chicago, Ill., Jackson Park and Vicinity, District.—Time,8a.M.to1P.mM. Cloudy 
and a dense fog, especially on lake, but clearing up toward noon; ground and lagoon fro- 
zen and covered with light coat of snow; lake full of floating ice; wind light, varying from 
northwest to southwest; temp., 30° to 32°. American Herring Gull, 15; Ring-billed Gull, 
25; American Merganser, 18; Ked-breasted Merganser, 8; American Golden-eye, 4; 
Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Snowflake, 3; Lapland Long- 
spur, 50; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 12 species, 137 individ- 
uals.—E. E. Armstronc and Cari C. Lawson. 

Warren, Jo. Daviess Co., Ill.—Cloudy; wind southwest; trace of snow; temp., 38°. 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 
2; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 564; Goldfinch, 2; Junco, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 11; 
Chickadee, 20. Total, 14 species, 650 individuals.— [?] signature. 

Moline, Illinois.—-December 27; time, 10.30 to 11.30 A. M., on Arsenal Island in 
Mississippi River, and 2.15 to 3.30 P.M., on Bluffs of Rock River, four miles southwest. 
—Very cloudy; moist air; ground bare; wind northeast, light; temp., 35°.—Quail (Bob- 
white), 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 5; Junco flocks (estimated), 100; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 12. Total, 12 species, 
about 164 individuals. December 16, a Sparrow Hawk, American Goldfinches and 
Golden-crowned Kinglets were seen, and on December 26 a flock of Blackbirds (Bronze 
Grackles) were seen on Rock River.—Mrs. SLOAN, Mrs. Putnam, Miss PuTNAM and 
Mrs. AINSWORTH. 

Rock island, Ill.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; light snow on ground; 
light southeast wind; temp., 32°; Mississippi River channel open. Ring-necked Duck, 
2; Quail, 35; Barred Owl, 1; Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Snowbird, 30; Chickadee, 15; White-bellied Nuthatch, 2. Total, 10 
species, 91 individuals.—Burtis H. WILSON. 
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The Beach, Lake Co., Ill.—Sunny; light west wind; no snow; temp., 34°. Ameri- 
can Herring Gull, 10; Snow Goose (?), 5 ; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5 ; Crow, 
10; White-winged Crossbill, 1; American Goldfinch, 4; many unidentified Ducks on 
the Lake.—Joun F. Ferry. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Time, 7 A. M. to 4 Pp. M. Cloudy; about six inches of snow, a 
little snow falling during forenoon, wind west; temp., 14° to 28°. Distance walked, 
seventeen miles. Quail, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 
1; American Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 3; 
American Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 1; Winter Wren, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 14; Chickadee, 
25. Total, 21 species, 149 individuals.—Geo. L. Forpyce and Rev. S. F. Woop. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Time, 9.15 A. M. to 2.15 P. M. Snowing, with eight inches of snow 
on the ground; wind west, moderately strong; temp., 15° to 19°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 15; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 9; Flicker, 10; 
Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 11; Carolina Wren, 2 (singing); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 5 (singing). Total, 
18 species, 144 individuals. On December 17, a farmer living near Cadiz shot a Black 
Vulture under the impression that it was a Hawk. He brought it to me to identify. This 
is a very unusual record for eastern Ohio. —Harry B. McCConneLL. 

Richmond, Indiana.—Time, 7.30 A. M. to 1 P. M. Wind northwest; four inches snow 
temp., 8°. Mourning Dove, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Wood - 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, abundant; Bronzed Grackle, 15; Goldfinch, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, abundant; Junco, abundant; Song Sparrow, abundant; Cardinal, 24; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White breasted Nuthatch, 8; Tufted Titmouse, abundant; Chickadee, abun- 
dant. Total, 17 species.—L. Gano and Lucy V. B. Corrin. 

Greenville, Floyd Co., Indiana.—Time, 10.30 to 11 A. M., and 2 to 3.30 P. M. Ground 
partly covered with snow; wind northwest, light, fair; temp., 40°. Buzzard, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 14; Blue Jay, 7; 
Crow, 16; Cardinal, 5; Junco, 23; Song Sparrow, 6; Carolina Wren, 4; Crested Titmouse, 
13; Carolina Chickadee, 5. Total, 12 species, 96 individuals.—Mrs. CHARLES NORMAN. 

Port Sanilac, Michigan.—December 28; time, 10.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. Cloudy; 
two to six inches snow; southwest wind, light; temp., 32° to 34°. American Merganser (?), 
2; Crow, 6; White-winged Crossbill, 22; Chickadee, 4. Total, 4 species, 34 individ- 
uals.—EtTuet B. Cuase, Hersert T. THomson, HarrieT W. THOMSON. 

Detroit, Mich.—Time, 10.15 to 11.45 A. M. Cloudy; three inches of snow; wind 
northwest, light; temp., 20°. Location, Belle Isle in Detroit River. White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 24; Chickadee, 14; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Goldfinch, 5; Crow, 2; 
Herring Gull, 7; Pied-billed Grebe, 2 (flying southward). Total, 7 species, 59 individ- 
uals.—JEFFERSON BUTLER. 

Elkhorn, Wis.— December 23; time, 2 to 4 Pp. M. Clear, sunshine; ground partly 
covered with snow; wind northwest, light; temp., about 50°. December 26; time, 9 ta 
tr A. M. Sunshine, snow in places; wind southwest, light; temp., about 40°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 10; Redpoll, 70 (approximately); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 species, about 110 indi- 
viduals. Our lunch-counter is visited daily by one Hairy and two Downy Woodpeckers, 
several Blue Jays, two White-breasted Nuthatches, one Red-breasted Nuthatch, and three 
Chickadees.—Mase F. BeckwitH, ConsTANCE BECKWITH and SARAH FRANCIS. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—December 24; time, 9 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. Clear, sunshiny; ground 
bare; wind north, very light; temp., 15° at 8.30 A. M. Herring Gull, 12; Ducks, 214, 
chiefly Buffehead, American Golden-eye, and American Scaup; Downy Wood- 
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pecker, 3; Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 7. Total, 5 species, 237 individuals.—I. N. Muir- 
CHELL, W. H. Cuuver and E. C. Case. 

Lake Minnetonka, Minn.—(Twenty miles west of Minneapolis.) Brief observations 
between 12 M. and 2 Pp. M. Clear, light southeast wind; no snow; temp., 30°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Pine Grosbeak, 10; American Goldfinch, 5; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 species, 30 individuals. Nearly 
all seen at one spot in the woods where I had placed a supply of beef suet on Thanksgiving 
Day. Grosbeaks very tame; could almost touch them.—E. F. Pasopy, Jr. 

Red Wing, Minn.—Time, 8 A. M. to 1.45 P. M. Slightly cloudy; about two or three 
inches of snow; wind southeast, moderate; temp., 21° to 27°. Bob-white, 16; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 23; American Goldfinch, 60; Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 18; 
Cedar Waxwing, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 17. 
Total, 10 species, 153 individuals.— CHARLES PHILLIPS and NELS. BorGEN. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Time, 8 A. M. to 12 M. Partly cloudy, ground nearly bare; 
wind southeast, light; temp., 30°. Quail, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
Goldfinch, 9; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 
species, 25 individuals. HENRIETTA JORDAN and Epwin C. Brown. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Time, 11 A. M. to4 Pp. M. Cloudy; ground nearly bare; wind 
northwest, strong; temp., about 35°. Bob-white, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
many; Redpoll, 4; American Goldfinch, 8; Snowflake, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, many; Chickadee, 10. Total, 9 species, about 50 individuals.— 
Kenwoop Birp Cus. 

Murdock, Minn.—Time, 9 to 10 A. M. Clear; one inch of snow; no wind; temp., 
about 38°. Prairie Horned Lark, 20; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 7; Chickadee, 6. 
Total, 4 species, 35 individuals. —ALBERT A. THOMPSON. 

Kolls, Lyman County, S. D.—Time, 11.30 A. M. to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy; ground covered 
with snow; light south wind. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 14; Black-billed Magpie, 4; Red- 
poll, about 150; Chickadee, 1. Total, 4 species, about 170 individuals.—ApriAN Larson. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada.—Time, 8 A. M. to4 P.M. Clear; thirty inches snow; 
wind south; temp., 20°. American Goshawk, 3; Ferruginous Rough-leg Hawk, 6; 
Golden Eagle, 1; American Hawk Owl, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Canada Jay, 10; 
American Raven, 1; American Crow, 12; Pine Grosbeak, 4; Snowflake, 100; Chickadee, 
100. Total, 11 species, 246 individuals.—Sipney S. S. STANSELL. 

Okanagan Landing, B. C.— December 29; time, 7.30 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Fine; 
five inches of snow; calm; temp., 20° at 7 A. M. Western Grebe, 1; Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; 
Horned Grebe, 2; Greater Scaup (duck), 120; American Golden-eye, 2; Bufflehead, 5; 
Herring Gull, 3; Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse, 5; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Northern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Cabanis’ Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 4; Magpie, 12; 
Western Evening Grosbeak, 1; Pine Grosbeak, 25; Rusty Song Sparrow, 2; Western 
Meadowlark, 1; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 2; Red-bellied Nuthatch, 1; Long-tailed 
Chickadee, 7; Mountain Chickadee, 2; Great Northern Shrike, 1; Townsend’s Solitaire, 
1. Total, 23 species, 203 individuals.—ALLAN Brooks, 

Vernon, B. C.— December 26. Cloudy; wind southwest; three inches of snow; 
temp., 23° at 7 A. M. Northern Golden-winged Flicker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 3: 
Clarke’s Nutcracker, 1; Magpie, 8; Pine Grosbeak, 7; Shufeldt’s Junco, 7; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 5; Mealy Redpoll, 60; Western Meadowlark, 6; Kingfisher, 1. Total 10 
species, 100 individuals. —ALLAN Brooks. 

La Cafiada, Los Angeles County, Cal.—Time, ro A. M. to 4 Pp. M. Cloudy; no per- 
ceptible wind; temp., 78° to 80°. Red-breasted Sapsucker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; 
Black Phoebe, 6; California Jay, 2; House Finch, 6; Goldfinch, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, large flocks; Thurber Junco, 6; California Towhee, 26; Au- 
dubon Warbler, large flocks; Western Mockingbird, 8; California Thrasher, 2; Vigor’s 
Wren, 5; Western Robin, 45. Total, 15 species, 108 individuals.— Minnie K. ANDERSON. 
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E believe that all field-students of American birds will endorse the 

y \ statement that few ornithological papers have been published pos- 

sessing greater enduring interest and value than those on the ‘ Mi- 

gration of Warblers’ which Professor Cooke has prepared for BiRD-LORE. 

We have, therefore, special cause for congratulation that, with the kind 

permission of the Biological Survey, Professor Cooke has consented to treat 
other groups of birds in the same equally thorough manner.—EbD. 


WOOD THRUSH 
_SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE {Wo of years’ Average date of F- Earliest date of 
record spring arrival | spring arrival 
ns ‘ | 
Atlantic Coast— 
Northern Florida ......... 3 April 26 Once in winter 
BN ee > ee ee ee 12 April 9 April 3, 1893 
Raleigh, - eee 15 April 16 April 10, 1893 
Variety Mills, | ei eee 13 April 28 April 17, 1896 
Washeegees, D.C... 2 2 ess 14 April 26 April 19, 1891 
Beaver, Pa. eee tree 5 April 25 | April 22, 1889 
Germantown, ee re gd 6 May 1 | April 30, 1890 
ye. - SS eae oe ¥ wad I << 26, a 
oslyn co eee es Tee ay 1 pril 29, 1894 
Shelter Island, N. PES 9 May 7 May 1, 1891 
Bateson Gea... N.Y. 2. 6 se ee 10 May 8 | May 3, 1896 
Hartford, RN Sy at aca kee 6 May 7 | May 3, 1892 
| SS ee 8 May 8 May 3, 1905 
Eastern Massachusetts. ...... 20 May 6 May 1, 1899 
| 
Mississippi Valley— 
New Orleans, La... .....-%. 13 March 31 | March 25, 1900 
ae ee ee 10 April 13 April 6, 1896 
Eubank, Ky... .--.+++-- 9 April 16 =| ~— April 10, 1893 
St. Louis, Mo. ...... ee 3 April 19 | April 19, 1886 
Wauseon, Ohio. .... ++. +--+ 10 April 29 April 24, 1886 
Petersburg, Mich... ....+.-+- 12 April 29 | April 23, 1891 
ag * pagan ee ee 8 od I — as, vd 
aS Bear ae nee o 12 ay 3 pril 28, 1 
Southwestern Ontario ....... 14 May 4 April 30, 1899 
Muskoka District, Ont. ..... . 6 May 13 May 8, 1899 
Ss Fe Sera ae 6 May 10 May 6, 1905 
Keokuk, Iowa. ..-...+2+.% 10 April 30 April 20, 1896 
Hillsboro, Iowa (near) ee Ir April 30 April 23, 1897 
oo Iowa, 41 Fd era eee” 19 aa 2 _ = om 
abula, Iowa . . oe ay 1 pril 28, 1 
Lanesboro, Minn........-.. 8 May 5 May 1, 1892 
Minneapolis, Minn. (near) ... - II May 8 May 3, 1904 
Northeastern Texas ........ 2 April 18 April 16, 1891 
ymca NG 2" eas ae eee ee 6 ang 28 } — ae _ 
naga, Kans. ‘aie eee 10 ay § | pril 28, 1891 
Southeastern Nebraska . 1 fare. ahaa 8 April 27 April 25, 1897 
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Witson’s THRUSH. 
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The date of May 6 in eastern Massachusetts is based on the notes of 


twenty-four observers in 


eleven towns in Massachusetts east of the Con- 


necticut; the date of May 2 at 41° 40’ latitude in Iowa is from the records 


of twenty-two observers i 


n eleven towns. 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE we oe ae last | Sees last 
| 
DAE Ek we ee | September 15, 1900 
CRN A ct ee ee } 7 August 1 | August 26, 1894 
Lanesboro, Minn. .......-. 4 September 14 | September 19, 1888 
SC 6 os 0% 0.4 a6 12 September 18 | October 6, 1887 
SS a eee ee 4 September 15 | September 22, 1900 
Southwestern Ontario Se eo 5 September 11 | October, 9, 1905 
i | 7 September 17 | September 27, 1895 
Waterloo, Ind....... er 6 September 15 | September 28, 1891 
PEIN EM oss 6-0 ede | 3 October 14 | October 18, 1903 
RRS 5 sas es aye | September 16, 1899 
oe ee . & September 22, 1904 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y..... . 3 October 5 | October 6, 1891 
Englewood, N.J..... 7 | 4 October 3 October 7, 1885 
Raa so ne gay gh ee 7 October 2- October 8, 1890 
Gosmeatewn, Pa... .. . + 6 — | 5 October 6 October 11, 1887 
Prenem Cosek, W.Va... 2 eo; A 3 October 7 October 12, 1891 
Raleigh, N.C. . . ee ee 4 October 11 October 16, 1885 
Southern Florida 2 October 12 | October 13, 1885 
| 


WILSON’S THRUSH 


SPRING MIGRATION 


No. of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE ; - : 
records spring arrival spring arrival 
Atlantic Coast— 

a See ee sk ew er April 28, 1887 
Northern Florida... ..... 2 May 9 May 8, 1903 
SS. ea ee ee 9 May 1 April 27, 1893 
French Creek, W.Va. ...... 4 May 3 April 28, 1891 
Waa, D0... 6 6 ct ss 8 May 1 April 26, 1891 
ae er 10 May 2 April 27, 1900 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. ..... ; 8 May 7 May 3, 1905 
SO eee ee ee 7 May 4 April 29, 1891 
Eastern Massachusetts. ...... 20 May 7 May 4, 1904 
Oh: SN, Wes ee 6 May 10 May ‘5, 1886 
EEG eo lees ets 3 May 15 May 11, 19co 
Southern Maine. ...... eat 9 May 17 May 12, 1900 
Scotch Lake, New Brunswick . . 2 May 21 May 20, 1904 
DOOM, GOB. + ss + ee i 6 May 16 May 11, 1889 
Quebec City, Can. | 4 May 15 May 14, 1898 
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SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


No. of years’ Average date of | Earliest date of 


PLACE records spring arrival spring arrival 
Mississippi Valley— 
aka eer re | 4 April 19 April 14, 1905 
rer rarer 5 April 25 April 18, 1904 
Wauseon, Ohio Billa? sl ar he te 6 May 1 April 28, 1894 
Plymouth, Mich. (near). . . 12 May 2 April 26, 1897 
Southwestern Ontario ....... 15 May 5 May 2, 1900 
eS gs 6k eS o % | s May 6 May 2, 1898 
GN RE, Se es ee 15 May 13 May ‘5, 1902 
Grinnell, Iowa . ee 5 May 8 May ‘5, 1885 
Lanesboro, Minn. arr ae 9 May 9 May 5, 1890 
Aweme, Manitoba ..... 8 May 15 May 11, 1904 


The date of spring arrival, May 7, for eastern Massachusetts is obtained 
by selecting the earliest dates, as contributed during a series of twenty years, 
1886-1905, by twenty observers located in thirteen different towns in Mass- 
achusetts east of the Connecticut river. No measurable difference can be 
noted in the time of arrival at Springfield and at Boston or in the intervening 
districts. Treating the notes from these thirteen towns as if they had been 
contributed from one locality, the record of the first one seen is so uniform 
that it will be given in full. All the dates of the first one seen are in May 
and are for consecutive years, beginning with 1886: May 8, 7, 6, 9, 8, 11, 
7,7, 10, 7, 4, 7, 8, 6, 9, 6, 7, 9, 4, 5, average May 7. If the average date 
of the first one seen had been calculated for each town separately and then 
an average made of the resulting averages, the date of May 9 would have 
been obtained for the final average instead of May 7. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The average date of the first one seen in the fall in southern Mississippi 
is September 14, and at Raleigh, N. C., September 5. The first was noted 
at Lexington, Ky., September 3, 1905; St. Mary’s, Ga., September 13, 
1905; Tallahassee, Fla., September 11, 1904; northern coast of South 
America, October 5, 1900; central Brazil, November 4, 1882. 


PLACE No. of years'| Average date of last Latest date of last 
. records | one seen one seen 

Aweme, Manitoba ....... 6 | August 27 September 4, 1903 
Chicago, Ill. . re 4 | September 6 | September 27, 1903 
Waterloo, Ind. (near). . 4 September 12 | September 22, 1887 
Wauseon, Ohio. . . 7 | September 16 | September 25, 1895 
ee a eee a a ee ae 2 September 24 | September 27, 1903 
Maw. @t: Lowls, Miles. =. os wall | October 11, 1898 
New Orleans, La... ... . Te October 17, 1903 
NSS ea ee 3 September 16 | September 20, 1885 
Germantown, Pa. ... Pa et ee 2 September 16 | September 19, 1890 


Tallahassee, Fla. October 9, 1904 


Odlogy as a Science 


To the Editor of Birp-Lore: 

It is rather curious that neither Professor Montgomery, who attacks the 
‘‘egg collector,’’ nor Mr. Sharples, who defends him, should have mentioned 
von Nathusius, who made a careful study of the microscopical structure of 
egg-shells and obtained some highly interesting results. He, at least, pur- 
sued odlogy as a science. J. A. Ryder studied the relations of the shape of 
eggs to that of the birds that laid them, and elaborated a theory to account 
for the various forms of eggs. The pigmentation and character of the pig- 
ment have also been the subjects of more or less research, and an English 
naturalist has made long and careful observations on the eggs of the Murre 
from which he seems to have learned much. 

Of course, the average egg-collector is that and nothing more, but has 
the average collector of bird skins any higher claim to being a “‘scientist’’? 
How many collectors of anything, in fact, from cigar wrappers to old masters, 
collect with any really intelligent purpose, any aim more definite than to 
accumulate a number of objects whose possession gives them pleasure, all 
the greater because their neighbors do not have them? 

Collecting skins and eggs of the Great Auk comes dangerously near 
being just as much of a fad as collecting stamps; in some cases it is possibly 
more of a fad, for there are stamp-collectors with definite aims and purposes. 
The eggs of the humble and multitudinous English Sparrow have yielded 
more important results than the highly prized and expensive eggs of the aristo- 
cratic Great Auk. To secure a skin of the Labrador Duck would fill the 
recipient with boundless joy, and yet, from a strictly scientific standpoint, it 
is not a whit more valuable than one of the Old Squaw. One yields precisely 
the same amount of information as does the other, neither more, nor less. 
The Dodo is not important because it is extinct and rare, but because it is a 
highly aberrant member of the Pigeon family and a magnificent example of 
the effects of isolation and environment. 

Supposing that the eggs in the cabinets of collectors had developed into 
embryos, would the world have been the wiser? How many eggs have been 
wasted by embryologists and thus prevented from developing into chickens 
and thereby contributing to the sustentation of mankind? 

Years ago Alfred Newton came forward to defend the egg-collector 
before a parliamentary commission, and recently Mr. Brewster rose in his 
behalf before the A. O. U.; and, while this note is not to be taken too 
seriously nor to be considered as a defence of indiscriminate egg-collecting, 
it may perhaps show that in proper hands it may be capable of yielding good 
results. For it is not the thing, but the manner in which it is used, that 
counts.—F. A. Lucas. 
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The Question of the Amount of Science in Odlogy 


To the Editor of Birp-Lore: 


Two replies have been made to my article on this subject in this magazine 
of the May-June issue, and I would ask a little space for a return of courtesies. 

Mr. R. P. Sharples (Birp-Lore, September-October), in admitting his 
ignorance of the names and works or the great embryologists named by me, 
presents an example of the general lack of knowledge among odlogists of 
biological thought. He is also mistaken in considering embryology to be 
a branch of odlogy, for the former subject comprehends all the stages of the 
organism from the egg and the spermatozoon up to the adult, and had been 
studied for some three centuries before the term odlogy came into use. One 
might as well say that a gable upon a house supports the house! Then, in 
answer to his question, 1 would reply that I know the works of Davie 
and Bendire, and am aware that the latter is of great importance; that 
I have had a slight personal acquaintance with Warren, and high esteem for 
his services in securing protection for the Hawks and Owls; and that for 
Baird I have always felt a great admiration, and would point out that his 
fame rests largely upon his studies in comparative anatomy and geographica' 
distribution, particularly of the fishes and amphibians. It is not quite fair to 
allude to me by innuendo as one who has no field acquaintance with birds, 
because from my ninth to my eighteenth year I spent most of my time col- 
lecting and observing birds near the very town in which Mr. Sharples resides, 
and my collections of skins are in two of the Philadelphia museums. 

The writer of the editorial in ‘The Condor,’ November number, ex- 
hibits a broader point of view. But he is hardly correct in his statement 
““that the vast bulk of the work of embryologists, morphologists and 
systematists is mere cataloguing of the structures of animals and plants.’’ 
Embryology alone has built up the following important conclusions: that 
the adult is formed by a gradual differentiation, by an interaction of inherent 
energies and environmental stimuli; that the species is as much marked in 
the egg as in the adult stage; that all problems of heredity come down to an 
understanding of the energies of the germ-cells, as also does sex-determina- 
tion; that it is probable that the mystery of variations will be solved by the 
analysis of individual development; that the adult cannot be comprehended 
without an understanding of its growth; and here many other great con- 
clusion might be mentioned were the space at my command not limited. 

Systematists and morphologists in codperation have given us the theory 
of evolution, the meaning of division of labor and polymorphism, the idea of 
homologies, etc. These results would have been impossible with a simple 
cataloguing of facts; they depend on far-reaching generalization. But 
odlogy, the collecting and study of dead egg-shells, what ample generalization 
has it given us? None at all, and, therefore, it is not science and cannot be 
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considered to have reached the scientific stage. To be sure, many of our 
major theories remain to be tested, but it is scientific work that generalizes, 
then tests the theories. 

It is a pleasure to agree with both my critics that many subjects are 
associated with oodlogy that are of enjoyment and scientific profit. The 
searching for nests furnishes keen delight and is a most wholesome and re- 
freshing occupation; but, though it be all this and more, can it be called 
scientific? If odlogists will only recognize that it is not scientific, I will have 
no disagreement with them. The study of the nesting habits is, in my 
opinion, one of the most suggestive lines of ornithological inquiry, for habits 
and instincts are matters much more complex than any structures, and of 
fundamental value for understanding the course and factors of evolution. 
Most vigorously this study should be prosecuted. Here my critics have both 
missed the point, for my whole argument was directed to show that the col- 
lecting and preservation of dead egg-shells is the quest that in my opinion 
has so far proved to be without scientific value. To put it in other words: 
whatever observations ornithologists make with regard to habits and acts of 
intelligence, may well serve as a basis for scientific induction; but the col- 
lection of dead egg-shells is barren of scientific spirit, and result. Alfred R. 
Wallace and Lloyd Morgan have opened the inquiry into avian architecture, 
but I doubt much whether most American odlogists are acquainted with 
their writings.—THomMas H. MontTGoMERY, JR. 


SAW-WHET OWL 
Photographed from nature by A. W. Honywill. New Haven, Conn.. Mareh 25. 1906 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
W names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BirD-LORE’s 

‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Birp-LoRE 
for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of the 
region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for information and 
advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the six years that it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations; and from both students and 
members of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the 
happy results attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with 
those who appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider 
experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Avaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

ConnecTicuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

Detaware.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District of Cotumspia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’! Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.— Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

ILtinois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILLinois, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TeERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D.C. 
Kansas.—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 

Louisiana.— Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MaAssACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MicHicAN.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesora.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MississippP!1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missourt.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NesraskA.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New HampsuireE.—Dr.G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston, 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N.Y. [ton, D. C. 
New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 141 Broadway, New York City. 

NortH Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NortH Carouina.—Prof, T.G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oxn10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Ox.taHoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—A. W. Anthony, 761% Savier St., Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—C. Abbott Davis, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
SouTH Caro.ina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. [Providence, R. I. 
Texas.—Prof. Thomas A. Montgomery, Jr., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

UraH.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VeRMONT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

W ASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin. —H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


British CoLumBiA.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
ManiTosBa. —Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 

New Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlain, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

OnTARIO, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
OnTario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, III. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 
Various causes beyond our control have 
necessitated a change in the order of publi- 
cation of the plates of Thrushes as announced 
in the last issue of Birv-Lore. The Wood 
Thrush and Wilson’s Thrush appear in this 
number, the Robin will be given in April, 
and in June the Hermit, Olive-backed and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes will be published. 
Dr. Dwight will supply maps to accompany 
the last-named birds, showing the nesting 

ranges of their numerous races. 


Ir will doubtless interest Birp-Lore’s 
readers to know that the bust of Audubon 
recently unveiled at the American Museum 
of Natural History, and which is figured in 
this issue, was based solely on the print of 
the Cruikshank portrait published by Birp- 
LORE some years ago. 


WE publish in this number of Birp-Lore 
two additional communications in regard to 
the subject of egg-collecting, and the editor 
of ‘The Condor’ contributes a page to the 
same controversy in the November-Decem- 
ber, 1906, issue of that journal. 

None of the disputants, however, mention 
what, as we have frequently stated, seems, 
to our mind, to be the most deplorable result 
of egg-collecting, namely: that in robbing a 
bird of its eggs we are robbing ourselves 
of an opportunity to study it during the 
most interesting part of its life. 

The editor of ‘The Condor’ extols what 
he terms the ‘‘recreation phase’’ of egg- 
collecting, and in California, the home of 
‘The Condor,’ one may find-some admirable 
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examples of ‘odlogists’ to whom egg-collect- 
ing is primarily a recreation, and very read- 
able indeed are their often thrilling stories of 
how ‘rare takes’ were made: But if one is 
in search of information in regard to the 
nesting habits of California birds, he will 
pass by these tales of adventure, attractive 
though they be, for the records of definitely 
directed field work by an ornithologist who 
went to California for the express purpose of 
studying the home-life of California birds, 
and wisely, therefore, left their eggs where 
they were found. 

The controversy, after all, is more or less 
academic. A comparison of present con- 
ditions with those which existed twenty-five 
years ago shows how much a thing of the 
past egg-collecting has become. Nor is the 
change surprising. As long as there was 
anything to learn or to record from a gather- 
ing of birds’ eggs, their collecting was en- 
couraged. But, when collecting brought 
only duplication and the gratification of 
the desire for acquisition, it was discouraged 
and the collector discountenanced. Mean- 
while more stringent bird-protective laws 
have rendered increasingly difficult that 
trading and trafficking in birds’ eggs which 
has ever been the mainstay of egg-collect- 
ing; and every one should rejoice that, in 
North America at least, we have passed the 
day when a mere hoarder of egg-shells 
might pose as one of its exponents. 


Tue ‘Warbler Book’ is so directly the 
offspring of Birp-Lore, we are sure Birp- 
Lore’s readers will be interested to learn 
that, if all goes well, it will leave the 
printer’s hands sometime in February. The 
book has required just one year more time 
to prepare than we had anticipated, but we 
hope is one year better! 

Frankly, if we had known of the amount 
of work involved in preparing a book of this 
kind, we should have turned a deaf ear to 
those who induced us to undertake it. It is 
one thing to place on record what you your- 
self know about a given subject, but quite 
another to record also what everyone else 
has written concerning it; and we have tried 
to make the Warbler Book reflect existing 
knowledge of North American Mniotiltidz. 


The Audubon Docieties 
SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


FEBRUARY 


‘When autumn is over, with all the excitement and confusion of the great 
bird flight southward, we pause, draw a long breath and turn toward the 
score of patient winter residents with positive relief. Now, at last, we 
have time to meet them face to face and enjoy their individuality. 

In December, if it be mild, we are often surprised by the lingering of 
some belated migrant. This year an Orchard Oriole, a bird that should 
leave us in September, hovered about the old apple trees near the house 
feeding upon some frosted fruit that still clung to their branches, the flesh 
of discarded pumpkins, or else upon the berries 5f the porch honeysuckle 
vines, in the shelter of which he roosted nightly until the 16th of the month, 
a particularly sunny day, during which he left the neighborhood. 

During January, any one who is much abroad will have grown accus- 
tomed to the residents of his neighborhood,—the Woodpeckers, Downy and 
Hairy, and the substantial Flicker, who has hewn him a home for all seasons 
under the ventilator of the hay-barn or, maybe, in the cupola of your house 
itself; the Nuthatches, Finches, Gold and Purple, the Meadowlark of the 
fields, the Crow and his cousin the Blue Jay, the Chickadee and the Myrtle 
Warbler. 

The various Owls and Hawks will have passed in review, claiming 
attention either by power of voice or wing. The Brown Creeper and Winter 
Wren will have become so familiar that we forget that they are merely 
visitors together with the Tree Sparrow, Junco, Shrike and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. 

Comes February, the suspension bridge between winter and spring. We 
may be unconscious that we have left the mainland of winter and are facing 
the opposite shore of promise, yet so it is. 

The landscape round about is more dreary than at any previous time 
since leaf-fall. The snow has pulled away from the soft drapery it first 
formed and lies crusted and hard under foot; its glare hurts the eyes. This 
is the ‘Coon Moon’ of the Indian calendar, when, emerging from his 
hole, this wary beast feels that he can find sure footing for his peregrina- 
tions, but, to my thinking, in this latitude, at least, February should wear 
the title the Redman gave to March—‘The Moon of Snow Blindness.’ 

The days have already lengthened an hour, at least,.and what do they 
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bring? With the first half of the month, come the tardy winter visitors 
that have exhausted their more northerly feeding-grounds; the last half, 
after the upward curve of the span has been reached, and one steps 
quicker, a straggling advance guard of spring appears—the armorer, with 
his creaking and filing of metal; the bugler, the minstrel and his more silent 
brother the poet—the Grackle, the Redwing, the Robin and the Bluebird. 

Last week I heard a nature-loving friend say: ‘‘ February is the poorest 
month of the season out-of-doors; every year when it comes I wish that I 
might curl up and sleep like a woodchuck or bear. It is merely a twin of 
January and the rougher and more monotonous of the pair.’’ 

This may or may not be, according to the chance of the particular 
season. For myself, February has always been a month of surprises. In 
February I can quite surely count upon seeing the lovely brown and white 
Snowflake in company with dainty Redpolls in the field of wild grasses yonder. 
The Crossbills and Pine Grosbeaks will visit the spruce knoll that has had 
never a glimpse of them all winter. After a northeasterly snow flurry I scan 
the marsh meadows hopefully for the great Snowy Owl, and I find the Horned 
Lark and Lapland Longspur, or his telltale tracks, about the hayricks and 
waste fields behind the shore huts. But best of all, after that central curve 
has been rounded, is the first bit of spring color that tinges breast and 
pinions as wings flutter through the bare trees and alders—ruddy breast of 
Robin, azure spread of Bluebird and russet cloak of Song Sparrow. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
but perhaps you say, ‘‘I have seen these birds in every winter month.’’ 

Surely, so there have been days and sunrises and sunsets in every month 
of winter, but not the same as that day and the sunset thereof when, hearing 
a scrap of rapid, insistant, half-nervous song, we rush out bareheaded and find 
a Robin sitting alone, trying his throat. Not the winter wanderer, ill plumed, 
scantily fed and anxious, darting hither and thither like a great wind-blown 
leaf; but the Robin who, in the far South, has felt the glow of spring, and its 
impulse has bid him venture forth and proclaim it ahead of his fellows. 
And faintly, afar on the air, comes a purling call; nearer and nearer 
it grows until sound takes shape bearing the sky colors of a calmer, 
milder clime than the one to which it has returned with the anxious expec- 
tancy of one glad to be at home again. Ah! we should love and speak well 
of February, since before it ends its brief days it often gives to us the joyful 
braggart Redwing; the Robin, that sings to the ear; the Song Sparrow, that 
speaks to the silent places of the soul, and the Bluebird, that quickens the 
beating of the heart. M. O. W. 


THE AUDUBON SCHOOL LEAGUE 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


One of the principal objects of the National Association of the Audubon 
Societies is to encourage the teaching and study of birds in the schools. To 
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this end, it desires to assist teachers by supplying them with material suitable 
for their uses and by stimulating the interests of their pupils. 

Consequently it is proposed to form an Audubon School League, mem- 
bership in which, shall be open to all boys and girls of sixteen years and 
under who successfully take part in the competitions arranged by the Society. 

These competitions will be in the form of essays, the subjects for which 
will be announced in each issue of Binp-Lore. The first essay will be in 
the form of a life-history of the Bluebird. This biography should tell of the 
Bluebird’s range, or geographic distribution, of its migrations, of its nesting 
habits, its notes, its food, and should include particularly the results of personal 
observations. No fact connected with the bird’s habits should be considered 
too insignificant to receive attention, and each biographer should write as 
though nothing had ever been published about the Bluebird before. 

Each biography should be divided under the main headings given above, 
with such additions or sub-headings as prove to be required, and should be 
accompanied by a colored outline of the Bluebird and a map showing its 
geographical distribution. Outlines for coloring and blank maps, similar to 
those on a succeeding pAge, may be secured, without cost, of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies at 141 Broadway, New York City. There 
is no limit to the number of words in each biography. Biographies should 
be sent to the National Association of Audubon Societies at the address 
above given, so as to be received not later than March 1. Biographies 
received after that date will not be considered as eligible for the competition. 
Competitors living in the West may write on either the Western or Chest- 
nut-backed Bluebird. 


PRIZES 


For the best biography of the Bluebird, on the lines above mentioned, 
will be given the first prize, the gold badge of the Audubon School League. 

For the second best biography will be given the second prize, the silver 
badge of the Audubon School League. Writers of biographies which are 
accorded honorable mention will receive the bronze badge of the Audubon 
School League. All to whom badges are granted become, by virtue of such 
grant, members of the Audubon School League. 

All manuscripts, maps and outlines should be endorsed by the competi- 
tor’s teacher or guardian as the work of the competitor. 


SUBJECT OF THE SECOND BIOGRAPHY 


The subject of the biography for the Second Audubon School League 
competition will be the Red- winged Blackbird. The announcement is made 
now in order that those who propose to prepare biographies may have an 
opportunity to study this bird in life, for it should be stated that, in awarding 
prizes, preference will always be given to the biography containing the largest 
amount of original observation. 


OUTLINE OF BLUEBIRD PLATES 


Teachers may obtain copies of this plate for coloring, on application to the School Department of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City. 
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BIRD-LORE AS A TEXT-BOOK 


It is suggested that teachers will find material in each issue of BirD- 
Lore which will have a seasonable value in the study of birds. In the 
present number, for example, Dr. Merriam’s tribute to Audubon might well 
be made the subject of a lesson on the life of this naturalist. Miss Hub- 
bard’s Study of Bluebirds contains much original observation and may well 
be used to supplement the more general information contained in Mrs. 
Wright’s Leaflet. 

The Bird Census furnishes a wealth of material for a study of the dis- 
tribution of winter birds. The Chickadee, Junco, Crow, Downy Wood- 
pecker, or some other abundant widely distributed winter bird may be taken 
as a subject for study and the student asked to outline its winter range, as 
shown by the census, on the map. In this connection the maps supplied by 
the School Department of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
may be used and the birds’ distribution plotted upon them. 

Professor Cooke’s Migration Tables will also supply information in regard 
to the distribution of birds, while as an aid to the study of bird migration 
they are obviously of great value. A bird’s journey northward may be 
followed by the records from the localities given, its average rate of speed 
reckoned, and the times of its arrival at each locality be used as some index 
of the northward advance of spring itself. 

In Mrs. Wright’s Editorial Essays on the month, which will be continued 
through the year, the teacher will not only find matter of exact seasonal 
interest, but we are sure an incentive to the study of nature as well. 


F. M. C. 


NOTES FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


Boys and girls of 14 years and under are invited to send to the Editor of the School 
Department, of the Nationa! Association of Audubon Societies, at 141 Broadway, New 
York City, notes of interest in regard to their study of birds. Contributors should state 
their age. 


A Bird Walk in December 


Filling my pocket with nuts, I started at 8 o’clock for a tramp about the 
woods and fields in search of birds. It rained nearly all the time I was out. 

I started toward the east, but, hearing a Woodpecker, returned to where 
I heard the call and found that it was a Hairy one. Turning to my left I 
entered a wood, but, not seeing many birds, thought it best for me to come 
out into the opening. 

As I approached the clearing once more, I observed two Chickadees 
examining the bark of an apple tree. 
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When I stopped one of the Chickadees flew toward me as if he intended 
to alight on me; but, to my disappointment, he alighted on a bush just 
back of me. Not to be discouraged, I followed the two Chickadees, and 
therefore returned to the woods where I had been. Coming to a thicket of 
pines I stopped, anticipating a better acquaintance with the Chickadee, but 
again to my disappointment it flew away. Ascending a little higher, where 
I was not so much surrounded with trees, I saw several Chickadees. The 
two nearest me were evidently procuring food. Going as near as I thought 
possible without frightening the birds, I stopped and put two butternuts on 
my hat, and, holding one in my hand, awaited for the approach of the Chick- 
adees. Up flew a Chickadee to a dead sumac tree, then on the tree which 
I was near, and at last-on my hat, pecking the nut until he got sufficient 
food, then flew to a neighboring tree. But ah, thought he, it is so good I 
will come back and have another taste. This time he came on to my hand, 
eating part of the nut, flew to a branch and wiped his bill, and then returned 
to my hand again to say good-bye. I arrived home a little past eleven 
o’clock.—ETHEL R. BARTON, Cornish, N. H. 


Confiding Vireos 


One Sunday afternoon in July, as I was getting out of my carriage, I 
discovered a bird underneath the horse; I picked it up and found it to be a 
young yellow-breasted Vireo. He was too small to fly, so I took him in 
the house. 

I fed him a while on potato; then took him out on the piazza. His loud 
chirping attracted the parents. I put him on my finger, and, after fifteen 
minutes of patient waiting, the mother bird flew down with a gypsy cater- 
pillar, which she had taken from the apple tree. She first lit on my shoulder, 
then on my hand and fed her young. She continued to feed it for three 
quarters of an hour, when it became so dark I took it in the house and 
put it in a cage on the piazza roof for over night. 

The next morning when I went to see how it was, I discovered another 
one of the brood on the roof; and before noon [ had all four sitting on my 
finger, with the mother feeding them. The father only fed them once. 

Fourth of July morning my sister and two of my friends each sat with a 
bird on their finger, while the mother fed them in turn. That night I put 
them in a tree close by, and the next morning, when I went to look for them, 
they had flown. — Dwicut Lewis Fiske (aged, 14 years), Winchester, 
Mass. 


THE BLUEBIRD 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


he Pational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 24 


Who dares write of the Bluebird, thinking to add a fresher tint to his 
plumage, a new tone to his melodious voice, or a word of praise to his 
gentle life, that is as much a part of our human heritage and blended with 
our memories as any other attribute of home? 

Not I, surely, for I know him too well and each year feel myself more 
spellbound and mute by the memories he awakens. Yet I would repeat his 
brief biography, lest there be any who, being absorbed by living inward, 
have not yet looked outward and upward to this poet of the sky and earth 
and the fullness and goodness thereof. 

For the Bluebird was the first of all poets,—even before man 
had blazed a trail in the wilderness or set up the sign of his 
habitation and tamed his thoughts to wear harness and travel 
to measure. And so he came to inherit the earth before man, and this, our 
country, is all The Bluebird’s Country, for at some time of the year he 
roves about it from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Mexico to Nova 
Scotia, though westward, after he passes the range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he wears a different dress and bears other longer names. 

In spite of the fact that our eastern Bluebird is a home-body, 
loving his nesting haunt and returning to it year after year, 
he is an adventurous traveler. Ranging all over the eastern 
United States at seme time in the season, this bird has its nesting haunts 
at the very edge of the Gulf States and upward, as far north as Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia. 

When the breeding season is over, the birds travel sometimes in family 
groups and sometimes in large flocks, moving southward little by little, 
according to season and food-supply, some journeying as far as Mexico, 
others lingering through the middle and southern states. The Bluebirds 
that live in our orchards in summer are very unlikely to be those that we 
see in the same place in winter days. Next to the breeding impulse, the 
migrating instinct seems to be the strongest factor in bird life. When the 
life of the home is over, Nature whispers, “To wing, up andon!” Soa few 
of the Bluebirds who have nested in Massachusetts may be those who linger 
in New Jersey, while those whose breeding haunts were in Nova Scotia 
drift downward to fill their places in Massachusetts. But the great mass of 
even those birds we call winter residents go to the more southern parts of 
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their range every winter, those who do not being but a handful in com- 
parison. 

“What does this great downward journey of autumn mean?” you ask. 
What is the necessity for migration among a class of birds that are able to 
find food in fully half of their annual range? Why do birds seek extremes 
for nesting sites? This is a question about which the wise men have many 
theories, but they are still groping. One theory is that once the whole 
country had a more even climate and that many species of birds lived all the 
year in places that are now unsuitable for a permanent residence. There- 
fore, the home instinct being so strong, though they were driven from their 
nesting sites: by scarcity of food and stress of weather, their instinct led them 
back as soon as the return of spring made it possible. 

Thus the hereditary love of the place where they were given life may 

underlie the great subject of migration in general and that of the Bluebird’s 
home in particular. 
Before more than the first notes of the spring song have 
sounded in the distance, Bluebirds are to be seen by twos and 
threes about the edge of old orchards along open roads, where 
the skirting trees have crumbled or decaying knot-holes have left tempting 
nooks for the tree-trunk birds, with whom the Bluebird may be classed. 
For, though he takes kindly to a bird-box, or a convenient hole in fence- 
post, telegraph pole or outbuilding, a tree hole must have been his first home 
and consequently he has a strong feeling in its favor. 

As with many other species of migrant birds, the male is the first to 
arrive; and he does not seem to be particularly interested in house-hunting 
until the arrival of the female, when the courtship begins without delay, 
and the delicate purling song with the refrain, “Dear, dear, think of it, 
think of it,” and the low, two-syllabled answer of the female is heard in 
every orchard. The building of the nest is not an important function,— 
merely the gathering of a few wisps and straws, with some chance feathers 
for lining. It seems to be shared by both parents, as are the duties of hatch- 
ing and feeding the young. The eggs vary in number, six being the maxi- 
mum, and they are not especially attractive, being of so pale a blue that it is 
better to call them bluish white. Two broods are usually raised each year, 
though three are said to be not uncommon; for Bluebirds are active during 
a long season, and, while the first nest is made before the middle of April, 
last year a brood left the box over my rose arbor September 12, though I do 
not know whether this was a belated or a prolonged family arrangement. 

As parents the Bluebirds are tireless, both in supplying the nest with in- 
sect food and attending to its sanitation; the wastage being taken away and 
dropped at a distance from the nest at almost unbelievably short intervals, 
proving the wonderful rapidity of digestion and the immense amount of 
labor required to supply the mill inside the little speckled throats with grist. 


The Bluebird 
at Home 
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The young Bluebirds are spotted thickly on throat and back, after the 
manner of the throat of their cousin, the Robin; or, rather, the back 
feathers are spotted, the breast feathers having dusky edges, giving a 
speckled effect. 

The study of the graduations of plumage of almost any brightly colored 
male bird from its first clothing until the perfectly matured feather of its 
breeding season, is, in itself, a science and a subject about which there are 
many theories and differences of opinion by equally distinguished men. * 
The food of the nestling Bluebird is insectivorous, or, rather, 
to be more exact, I should say animal; but the adult birds 
vary their diet at all seasons by eating berries and small fruits. 
In autumn and early winter, cedar and honeysuckle berries, the grape-like 
cluster of fruit of the poison ivy, bittersweet and catbrier berries are all con- 
sumed according to their needs. 

Professor Beal, of the Department of Agriculture, writes, after a pro- 
longed study, that 76 per cent of the Bluebird’s food “consists of insects 
and their allies, while the other 24 per cent is made up of various vegetable 
substances, found mostly in stomachs taken in winter. Beetles constitute 
28 per cent of the whole food, grasshoppers 22, caterpillars 11, and vari- 
ous insects, including quite a number of spiders, comprise the remainder of 
the insect diet. All these are more or less harmful, except a few predaceous 
beetles, which amount to 8 per cent, but in view of the large consumption 
of grasshoppers and caterpillars, we can at least condone this offense, if such 
it may be called. The destruction of grasshoppers is very noticeable in the 
months of August and September, when these insects form more than 60 
per cent of the diet.” 

It is not easy to tempt Bluebirds to an artificial feeding-place, such as I 
keep supplied with food for Juncos, Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, 
Jays, etc.; though in winter they will eat dried currants and make their 
own selection from mill sweepings if scattered about the trees of their 
haunts. For, above all things, the Bluebird, though friendly and seeking 
the borderland between the wild and the tame, never becomes familiar, and 
never does he lose the half-remote individuality that is one of his great 
charms. Though he lives with us and gives no sign of pride of birth or race, 
he is not of us, as the Song Sparrow, Chippy or even the easily alarmed 
Robin. The poet’s mantle envelops him even as the apple-blossoms throw 
a rosy mist about his doorway, and it is best so. 


The Food of 
the Bluebird 


THE BLUEBIRDS 


1. Eastern Buiuesirp (Sialia sialis) 


Adult male.—Length 7 inches. Upper parts, wings and tail bright blue; breast and 
sides rusty, reddish brown, belly white. Adult female.—Similar to the male, but upper 
parts, except the upper tail coverts, duller, gray or brownish blue, the breast and sides 
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paler. Nestling.—Wings and tail essentially like those of adult, upper parts dark sooty 
brown, the back spotted with whitish; below, whitish, but the feathers of the breast and 
sides widely margined with brown, producing a spotted appearance. This plumage is soon 
followed by the fall or winter plumage, in which the blue feathers of the back are fringed 
with rusty, and young and old birds are then alike in color. 

Range.—Eastern United States west to the Rocky Mountains; nests from the Gulf 
States to Manitoba and Nova Scotia; winters from southern New England southward. 


1a. Azure BuuesirD (Sialia sialis azurea) 
Similar to the Eastern Bluebird, but breast paler, upper parts lighter, more cerulean 
blue. 
Range.—Mountains of eastern Mexico north to southern Arizona. 


2. WESTERN BiuesirD (Sialia mexicana occidentalis ) 

Adult male.— Above deep blue, the foreback in part chestnut; throat blue, breast and 
sides chestnut, the belly bluish grayish. Adult female.—Above grayish blue, chestnut of 
back faintly indicated, throat grayish blue, breast rusty, paler than in male, belly grayish. 

Range.—Pacific coast region from northern Lower California north to British Columbia, 
east to Nevada. 


2a. CHESTNUT-BACKED BLUEBIRD (Salia mexicana bairdi) 


Similar to the Western Bluebird, but foreback wholly chestnut. (See plate. ) 
Range.—Rocky Mountain region from Mexico north to Wyoming. 


2b. San Pepro Buiuvesirp (Sialia mexicana anabela) 
Similar to the Western Bluebird, but back with less chestnut. 
Range.—San Pedro Martir mountains, Lower California. 


3. Mountain BiuesirD (Sialia arctica) 


Adult male.— Almost wholly blue, above beautiful cerulean, below paler, belly whit- 
ish. Adult female.—Above brownish gray, upper tail coverts, wings and tail bluish, 
below pale fawn. belly whitish. 

Range.—Western United States from Rocky Mountains to Sierras, and from New 
Mexico north to the Great Slave Lake region. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


How many kinds of Bluebirds are there? Trace their distribution on the map. How 
do they differ from one another? How far north does the Eastern Bluebird remain in 
winter? Are the Bluebirds we see in winter the same individuals that spend the summer 
with us? When dothe Bluebirds begin to migrate northward? Do they travel singly or 
in flocks? Which sex comes first? When do the Bluebirds begin to nest? Where do they 
place their nests? Of what is the nest composed? Do both male and female build? How 
many eggs are laid? What color are they? Do Bluebirds raise more than one family in a 
season? What does the Bluebird look like when he leaves the nest? What do Bluebirds 
eat? 
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$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Patron 
$5,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Founder 
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I do hereby give and bequeath to THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIE- 
TIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WiLD Birps 
AND ANIMALS (Incorporated), of the City of 
New York, 


New Year’s Greeting 


The President wishes every member of the 
Association and all others who are inter- 
ested in the subject of bird and game pro- 
tection a Happy and Prosperous New Year, 
and, at the same time, asks for their active 
cooperation in the work of our Society. They 
can give it in many ways, one of the most 
valuable of which is to encourage others to 
join the important economic movement we 
are carrying on. 

The whole trend of the public mind just 
now seems to be toward a more intelligent 
consideration of the value of wild birds and 
animals. A great deal of this sentiment can 
be attributed to the active campaign made 
by the Audubon Societies during the past 
decade. This is progress which must be 
continued. It is a change in public senti- 
ment which cannot be expressed in more 
beautiful words than the following: 

“I see the hearts of men go out, in new, 
love and care and understanding, to the 
beasts of the field and to the birds of the air; 
and in all these I see the mind of the Son of 
Man and the power of the Will Eternal.” 


About Investments 


The Association has received from the 
Albert Willcox legacy the sum of $256,078. 
The Finance Committee have invested $245,- 
500 in first mortgages on property in the 
City of New York, and the balance of $10, - 
578, which has only recently been paid into 
the treasury, will be invested as soon as a 
satisfactory loan can be found. 

The Finance Committee never loan more 
than two-thirds of the appraised value of a 
property, the valuation being made by the 
firm of Douglas Robinson, Brown & Co., 
of New York, one of the most conserva- 
tive real estate firms in the city; further, 
a Title Guarantee Company’s insurance 
policy is also taken, guaranteeing the title, 
so that our investments are conservative and 
safe and earn five per cent interest, free of 
taxes. 

Another member of this Society, lately 
deceased, who in life contributed twenty- 
five dollars annually to the work of the 
Association, left it a legacy of five hundred 
Dollars, thus continuing his contribution in 
perpetuity. 

Reservation News 


Warden Kroegel, in charge of Pelican 
Island, Florida, sends us frequent and in- 
teresting reports regarding the condition of 
the birds there. He writes that the first 
Pelican eggs were found about November 
1, almost a month ahead of the date in 
1905. On November 15, there were nearly 
one thousand nests with eggs in them and 
about five thousand birds on the island, and 
nest-building was still going on. He adds, it 
looks as though the island would be full this 
season. On December 12, he reports that 
the first birds were hatched the day before, 
that not many were out yet, but the island is 
very well filled up with nests. 
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During the recent marked fall in temper- 
ature throughout the South, when thin ice 
was made during two mornings at Pelican 
Island, Warden Kroegel reports that about 
one hundred and fifty young Pelicans, 
mostly birds just hatched, perished as the 
result of the freezing. On December 31, the 
largest of the young Pelicans were beginning 
to show wing-feathers; the cold did not 
seem to hurt birds of this size at all. He 
estimates that there are two thousand young 
birds upon the reservation at this date. All 
of the above shows the remarkable results 
that can be achieved by perfect protec- 
tion. 

At the Breton Island and Audubon Res- 
ervation, Louisiana, great changes have 
taken place. During the hurricane in Sep- 
tember last, one of the largest islands in the 
reservation, Grand Cochere, which was a 
sand and shell heap, but an admirable 
breeding place for Terns, was entirely ob- 
literated, washed away, so that the birds 
will have to seek another breeding place 
during the next season. The same storm 
carried away our house of refuge on Breton 
Island, and every sign we had upon the 
entire reservation. The largest island in the 
reservation, Breton, was infested with musk- 
rats and raccoons, but the hurricane and 
consequent high tides swept over the island 
completely and every vestige of animal life 
was destroyed. This will make it an ad- 
mirable breeding ground for the Terns, as 
there will be no mammals to destroy the 
young birds or eggs. 

The reservation covers about seven hun- 
dred square miles of territory, in a part of 
the Gulf subject to violent storms; therefore, 
it has been deemed necessary for the safety 
of our wardens, and in order that they 
may patrol the territory more rapidly, to 
furnish them with a seaworthy boat. An 
order has been given for a boat forty-five 
feet long, fourteen feet beam, schooner- 
rigged, with an auxiliary engine of eighteen 
horse-power. It will have accommodations 
for four men and will be used exclusively 
for patroling this large reservation, which 
undoubtedly will in time become one of the 
most wonderful of the bird-breeding grounds 
in the western hemisphere. Warden Sprin- 


kle reports large numbers of Royal and Fos- 
ter’s Terns on the reservation as late as De- 
cember 4, Black Skimmers December 9, 
and Common Terns and Laughing Gulls 
December 29. Wild birds soon discover 
where they are not interfered with or an- 
noyed, and remain there. 


Legislation 


The year 1907 bids fair to be one of the 
most active legislative seasons ever experi- 
enced by this Association, as will be seen 
by the following outline of legislative work : 


ALABAMA.—A bili of the most advanced 
character has been introduced. It embraces 
the Model Law and the following features: 
Shorz open seasons for game and birds; non- 
sale ; non-export ; establishment of a game 
commission ; non-resident, alien and resi- 
dent hunting licenses. A large amount of 
educational work has been done and every 
possible aid has been given to the Honor- 
able John H. Wallace, Jr., who has taken 
charge of the bill. Vice-President Palmer 
visited the Alabama legislature for the pur- 
pose of fully explaining and advocating the 
bill. 


CaLirorNiA.— This state is a hotbed, at 
the present time, of legislative activity, and 
there will undoubtedly be many important 
and drastic changes made. Secretary Way, 
of the California Audubon Society, is devot- 
ing a great deal of time and energy to this 
important work, 

Mrs. Alice L. Park, Chairman, Humane 
Education Committee of the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has introduced 
in the legislature a bill to establish Bird Day 
in the schools. Mrs. Park, two years since, 
introduced a similar bill which was passed 
by both houses of the legislature, but unfor- 
tunately it did not receive the Governor’s 
signature, and therefore Bird Day in the 
schools had to be postponed two years and 
the work has all to be done over again. 
This shows that a woman, when she knows 
she is right, and is serving the public, is 
not apt to be discouraged but continues the 
fight until she is finally successful. 
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ConNnecTiICUT.—An attempt will be made 
to change the open season for wild fowl and 
shore-birds from late in the spring until 
January 1. A great deal of preliminary 
work has been done to help accomplish this 
very greatly desired result. 


Iowa.— Mr. George A. Lincoln, State 
Fish and Game Warden, has introduced in 
the legislature a resident hunting license 
bill in order to make the game commission 
of his state self-supporting. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that the benefits 
derived from the hunter’s-license law are 
becoming better appreciated every day, and 
it will certainly be only a few years before 
every state shall have adopted this wise 
provision. 


MassacuuseTTs.—Mr. George W. Field, 
President of the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, has introduced a bill to “ authorize the 
Commission to take certainunimproved lands 
upon the island of Martha’s Vineyard.” 
This is for the purpose of making firestops 
in order to protect the feeding and breeding 
grounds of Pinnated Grouse, or Heath-hen, 
and otherwise secure the maintenance of these 
birds or of any other species of wild birds 
upon the said island. 

A strong effort will also be made torepeal 
the law permitting the killing of Herring 
Gulls and Great Black-backed Gulls in 
Massachusetts, which is the only state in the 
country that does not protect these two sea- 
birds; and every bird-lover in Massachusetts 
should make it his first duty, after reading 
this notice, to write a strong letter to his 
representative in the legislature, urging 
that the present law shall be repealed. 

It is known that the Game Commission 
of Maine has written to the Game Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts protesting against the 
present Gull law in the latter state, on the 
ground that it is an injustice and a violation 
of the comity of states for Massachusetts to 
permit the killing of migratory birds which 
Maine is making special efforts to protect. 


Missour!.—The conditions in this state 
are very interesting. Two years ago, the 
Honorable H. R. Walmsley succeeded, af- 
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ter strenuous work, in passing what is known 
as the Audubon Bill. This law prohibits 
the sale of game in Missouri and it also em- 
braces the Model Law feature. St. Louis 
has always been one of the greatest selling 
and distributing points for game in the West, 
and the enforcement of the present law has 
restricted the business of the game dealers 
to such a degree that they are determined to 
repeal the whole law if possible, and, if not, 
that portion of it relating tothe sale of game. 
It is reported that one game dealer spent 
$2,000 to prevent the reélection of Mr. 
Walmsley to the legislature, which he was 
successful in doing. However, Mr. Walms- 
ley cannot be prevented from taking an ac- 
tive part in defending the present excellent 
law of Missouri, notwithstanding he is not 
a member of the legislature. 

The fight in the legislatures of Missouri 
and Texas this year is probably the initial 
step in a campaign that is necessary to pre- 
vent the total disappearance of the game- 
birds of this country, including, among them, 
water-fowl and shore-birds. If the sale of 
game is not totally abolished it is only a 
question of time, and probably a very short 
time, before there will be no game to protect 
or sell; and it is the duty of the public, es- 
pecially those who love wild-life, to see that 
this question is settled once for all, not only 
in Missouri and Texas, but throughout the 
whole of North America. 

On the one hand, the sale of game can be 
permitted for the benefit of a limited class of 
people, i. e., market-hunters, game dealers, 
and a few high-priced restaurants and 
hotels. On the other hand, the game-birds 
can be protected and perpetuated for the 
enjoyment of an exceedingly large class of 
persons who prefer the live bird in its natu- 
ral surroundings and also for the benefit 
of a still larger class of persons, known as 
agriculturists, to whom birds of all kinds 
are of great economic value. 


New Hampsuire.—Following the sugges- 
tion made in the last annual report, it is 
probable that a bill will be introduced by 
Commissioner Nathaniel Wentworth, to 
establish a close season of ten years on the 
Upland Plover and the Wood Duck. The 
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Commissioner “thinks that it will be easy 
to pass such a bill, as the sentiment of the 
people is changing remarkably on the sub- 
ject.” 


New Jersey.—President Benjamin P. Mor- 
ris, of the New Jersey Game Commission, 
in his excellent report to the Governor and 
legislature of the state, advocates very 
strongly the abolishment of spring wild-fowl 
and snipe shooting and also the adoption of 
the resident hunter’s license law. His impor- 
tant recommendations will undoubtedly be 
acted upon, and this Association, of course, 
will do all that it can to help in this impor- 
tant matter. 

The fact that in Connecticut and New 
Jersey, wild fowl can be shot after the first 
of January, has. always been one of the 
strongest arguments brought by:the Long 
Island duck shooters for the repeal of the 
New York law, and it is very pleasing 
indeed to know that the Game Commissions 
of New Jersey and Connecticut are both 
strongly in favor of having a wild-fow! law 
in their states, similar to the one in New 
York, because they realize that spring shoot- 
ing is one of the greatest causes for the 
diminution of wild fowl, second only to 
market-shooting and sale. 


New Mexico.—Mr. W. E. Griffin, Game 
and Fish Warden, has agreed to introduce 
our Model Law at the present session of the 
legislature, and he writes: “ From the present 
outlook, I believe little difficulty will be 
experienced in passing not only your bird 
law, but also a comprehensive game law.” 


New York STATE.—T he battle in this state 
has not yet taken form, as the legislature has 
just commenced its session and it is too 
early to get an idea of what game bills will 
be introduced. There are many important 
changes that should be made in the present 
law; in fact, a complete revision of the mass 
of contradictory provisions in the New York 
law should be made. The proper way to 
do this would be for Governor Hughes to 
establish a commission to revise the entire 
game law; one member of the commission 
should be an ornithologist of national stand- 


ing, to look after the interest of birds and 
game. 


NorTH CaROLINA.—This is also one of the 
hotbeds of game legislation. The residents 
of certain of the counties on the coast where, 
for years, one of the industries has been killing 
Ducks for market, are determined to abolish 
the Audubon Society of North Carolina, or, 
if that is not possible, to remove all restric- 
tions from some of the coast counties so the 
gunners may continue their market-shooting. 
It is the same old question whether the assets 
of a commonwealth, that belong to all the 
people, shall be confiscated and used by a 
very limited class. 

Secretary Pearson recently visited Asheville 
and gave two public lectures. A_ local 
branch of the Audubon Society was formed, 
with 155 members. Asheville is the largest 
health-resort of the southern Appalachian 
mountains and is an important point for 
bird-protection work. Mr. George J. Gould 
has just agreed to contribute the sum of $500 
per year to help carry on warden work in 
this state, in which he has large property 
interests. It is fortunate that our secretary 
who has charge of the work in this district 
is young, strong and full of enthusiasm; for 
he needs every one of these qualities to suc- 
cessfully conduct the campaign that is now 
on, not only in his own state, but in the 
other six states under his supervision. 

In this connection, it is of interest to call 
the attent:on of our members to the growth 
of Association work. Five years ago, one 
man, with the aid of a stenographer a portion 
of the time, could do all the work. Today 
the Association has at its main office, in 
New York, a staff of four assistants; the 
southern office at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, which is managed by our secretary, 
has a clerical staff of two. In addition, Mr. 
Edward Howe Forbush, late ornithologist 
of the Board of Agriculture of the State of 
Massachusetts, devotes his entire time to lec- 
turing, organizing and getting new mem- 
bers for the Association in the New England 
states. The services of a lecturer and organ- 
izer for the states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, eastern Texas and Arkansas 
will shortly be secured. The foregoing will 
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give some idea of the expansion of the 
work of the National Association. 


SouTH CaAROLINA.—Mr. Pearson will in- 
troduce a bill in the legislature, similar to 
the law in force in North Carolina, incor- 
porating an Audubon Society in the state 
with all the powers of a game commission. 
From present appearances there is no doubt 
of the passage of the bill, as there is a grow- 
ing interest in the state for bird and game 
protection. 


Tue Daxotas.—In both of the Dakotas 
bills of the most advanced character will be 
considered by the legislature. It is a matter 
of interest to the members of this Associa- 
tion to know that in nearly every instance 
when bills are introduced in any part of the 
United States, they are, when in prepa- 
ration, submitted to the National Associ- 
ation for suggestions or revision. This gives 
an opportunity for the Association to recom- 
mend the adoption of the several fundamental 
planks in the platform of the National 
Association, which are, non-sale of game, 
the abolishment of all spring shooting, and 
resident and non-resident licenses for every 
one who uses a gun. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—It is reported that an at- 
tempt will be made to make an open season 
on the Flicker. This effort will be made by 
a few persons living in one of the smallest 
counties in the state, who wish the privilege 
of killing this beautiful and very beneficial 
bird. In order to secure this privilege, pro- 
tection must be removed from the bird in 
the whole state thirty days in the year, the 
time selected being in the fall, when the 
birds are migrating and are the most numer- 
ous. This is another one of the instances 
where a few individuals desire to take, for 
their personal pleasure and benefit, public 
property that every other individual in the 
state wishes preserved. The two Audubon 
Societies in Pennsylvania and. the John 
Burroughs Society will have to see that this 
bill is killed, should it be introduced. 


Texas.—The present bird and game law 
in this state is excellent, and it was retained 
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on the statute books largely by the work of 
Captain M. B. Davis, secretary of the 
Audubon Society, aided by the best sports- 
men in the state, whose combined efforts 
prevented its repeal in 1905. It is likely that 
another attempt will be made to repeal this 
law during the present session of the legis- 
lature, and this Association is making a 
strong effort to maintain the integrity of the 
law and at the same time to strengthen it by 
establishing a game commission and also by 
having the resident, non-resident and alien 
hunter’s license law passed. 

There are a few men in Texas who make 
large sums of money every year by dealing 
in wild fowl. They are associated with the 
game dealers in St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York and other game-distributing centers. 
These are the men who are opposed to the 
present law and are trying to secure its 
repeal. 

This Association has been making some 
investigations regarding wild-fowl condi- 
tions on the coast of Texas, and our repre- 
sentative finds a condition of affairs that is 
simply an outrage. On one occasion, at a 
railroad station, two market-hunters came 
in from the marshes with 205 Ducks, the 
result of that day’s hunt. In a conversation, 
the hunter told our representative that he 
had hunted for market for sixteen years, 
going out every day except Sundays, while 
the Ducks were there, and doing nothing the 
balance of the year. He told of the diminu- 
tion of water-fowl, and added, “ There is no 
doubt but that they will be entirely extermi- 
nated within the next few years unless some- 
thing is done to preserve them.” 

At another station, he found men who 
made a business of hiring gunners to shoot 
for them, to whom they supplied ammuni- 
tion and guns and paid so much apiece for 
wild fowl which were shipped to Chicago 
and other places, contrary to the Texas non- 
export law. Our representative also learned 
that the gunners are afraid to send their 
water-fowl to the distributing points by 
railroad and, therefore, send them by small 
coasting vessels. On one of these boats he 
saw an ice-box six feet long by four feet 
wide and three feet high, which was filled 
with Ducks at the time he inspected it, the 
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number of which he estimated to be in excess 
of one thousand. This boat makes an aver- 
age of one trip a week from the time the 
Ducks first arrive until the day the last one 
leaves for the North in the spring. Market 
shooting is illegal in Texas, but is carried 
on because the game dealers of St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York and other places get 
from the high-priced restaurants and hotels 
big prices for these birds. Every year the 
price of game increases, because the number 
of birds decrease. When the sportsmen of 
the country wake up to the fact that the next 
generation will not have any game-birds, 
they will probably be willing to join with 
the nature-lovers to stop the sale of all game 
and also to stop the killing of any game- 
birds after the first day of January. 

This Association will have two active, 
intelligent, earnest workers represent it at 
the capital of Texas to prevent, if possible, 
the repeal of the present law, which neces- 
sarily compels the market-hunter to work 
secretly and gives them a great deal of what 
they consider, unnecessary trouble in ship- 
ping their illegal goods. We also hope to 
establish a game commission in Texas in 
order that the law may be enforced, and to 
have every man who uses a gun secure a 
hunter’s license. 


VermMonT.—Eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety for birds, and it is not prudent for 
the Audubon Societies to relax their watch- 
fulness for a moment during the legislative 
season. In Vermont, a single fruit-grower 
thought he had cause for complaint against 
the Cedar Waxwing for eating his cherries. 
Without any thought of the results of his 
action, he sought relief for his fancied loss 
by an attempt to have protection removed by 
legislation from all the Waxwings in the 
state. By concerted action on the part of 
the Vermont Audubon Society and the good 
sense of the majority of the members of the 
legislature, the bill was defeated. It came 
up a second time in a modified form, i. e., 
that a fruit-grower might claim damages 
from the state on presenting proof that he 
had been damaged by Waxwings. It was 
not a difficult matter to show the members 
of the legislature that it would be practi- 


cally impossible for any fruit-grower to 
furnish reliable evidence of damage. The 
mere fact that Waxwings were seen in a 
fruit tree would not be evidence that could 
be accepted by the state officials. The only 
evidence worthy of credence would be an 
examination of the stomach contents of the 
bird made by an expert. Such evidence it 
would be impossible for the complainant to 
furnish. The second bill was also defeated. 
In this connection the testimony of Mr. 
William Brewster, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, regarding the food habits of the 
Waxwings, is of great value and interest. 
There is no ornithologist in this country 
whose statements regarding the habits of 
birds have greater weight than those of Mr. 
Brewster, as he never gives an opinion unless 
it has been carefully weighed and is the 
result of long personal and exceedingly 
careful observation. Ina recent letter to the 
National Association, he gives his views re- 
garding the food of the Waxwings, as fol- 
lows: 

“I am convinced, by an experience of 
more than forty years, that the harm done in 
the East to small-fruit crops by Robins, 
Cat-birds and Cedar-birds has been greatly 
exaggerated. Where those fruits are grown 
in any quantity, the loss caused by the birds 
just mentioned is very trifling. My father 
used to maintain that the best way to deal 
with the birds was to furnish enough extra 
fruit to supply their wants and to allow them 
to eat it undisturbed. I have long acted 
on this principle and with perfectly satis- 
factory results. In my garden in Cam- 
bridge, six cherry trees have furnished us 
with more fruit each season than our family 
and friends have been able to use, both fresh 
and for preserving. Yet the swarms of 
Robins and the more or less numerous Cedar- 
birds, which visit these trees at all hours of 
the day, when the fruit is ripe, are never 
disturbed at their repasts. 

* At Concord, where I have been culti- 
vating a variety of fruit and berries for the 
past six years, I had much trouble at first 
because I did not allow sufficiently for the 
depredations of the squirrels (gray, red 
and ground squirrels), which, being care- 
fully protected, were numerous and bold; 
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but by the simple and inexpensive expedient 
of increasing the number of fruit-bearing 
plants of every kind, I was soon able to 
supply the birds and squirrels with all the 
food of this kind that they cared for and to 
obtain for myself more than two families 
could use. I am quite aware that there are 
men in New England who grow such 
small as cherries, raspberries and 
strawberries on a large scale for the markets, 
and who claim that the Robins, Catbirds 
and Cedar-birds cause them very heavy 
losses. I do not believe such assertions, for 
whenever I have investigated them I have 
found that they were practically without 
foundation. The man who has fifty cherry 
trees, or half an acre of strawberries or rasp- 
berries, has nothing to fear from either birds 
or squirrels; he who has only one or two 
cherry trees or only a few square yards 
devoted to strawberries is likely to lose 
almost his entire crop unless he protects his 
trees and plants by netting, which is not a 
difficult or expensive matter. 

“Of our native birds, the Robin unques- 
tionably does the most damage to small 
fruits, partly because of his greater abun- 
dance, than any of the other fruit-eating 
species and also because he spoils many a 
fine berry by pecking into it. The English 
Sparrow is still more destructive in this way. 
The Cedar-bird is seldom numerous enough 
to do much harm, and he never, as far as I 
have observed, mutilates cherries or other 
fruit which he does not eat. I have talked 
with other fruit-growers in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and they agree that there is no 
serious loss from Cedar-birds. When the 
elm-leaf beetles first arrived in Cambridge, 
four or five years ago, the Cedar-birds 
assembled to prey on their larve and were 
of much service in this way.” 


fruits 


Paciric IsLanps.—Mr. William Alanson 
Bryan, the Honolulu representative of this 
Association, in a late letter states that “I 
hear of no further poaching in the outlying 
islands.” How important and pleasing this 
information is, and how great the change 
from the conditions that obtained a few 
years since, can best be understood by a com- 
parison with the following account of the 
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conditions that existed in 1902, at Midway 
Islands*; “August 21, 1902, we reached 
Sand, the larger of the two islets of the Mid- 
way group. We found no signs of recent 
occupants, other than the cast-off garments 
of the colony of Japanese bird-poachers, to 
whose work of destruction I shall later 
refer. Everywhere on Eastern Island great 
heaps, waist-high of dead Albatrosses ( Dio- 
medea immutabilis) Gooney, and Black- 
footed Albatrosses (Diomedea nigripes) were 
found. Thousands upon thousands of both 
species had been killed with clubs, the wing 
and breast feathers stripped off to be sold as 
hat trimmings, or for other purposes, and the 
carcasses thrown in heaps to rot. After my 
acquaintance with the colony of bird pirates 
on Marcus Island, it was but too apparent 
that a similar gang had been in full opera- 
tion at Midway not many months prior to 
our visit, and that they had worked sad 
havoc among the birds there, in spite of the 
severe warning which had been given by 
Captain Niblack, of the Iroquois, to a party 
similarly engaged the season before. The 
work of exterminating the Midway colony 
was surely well under way, and I was con- 
vinced that unless something definite was 
done, and that at once, to prevent such wan- 
ton destruction, before long this colony of 
Albatrosses, as doubtless all those on the 
low, outlying islands, would be wiped out 
precisely as the one on Marcus Island had 
been. 

*On my return to Honolulu I took the 
matter up with the proper officials in Wash- 
ington, among others addressing a letter to 
the Chief Executive, with the result that the 
subject was brought to the attention of the 
various cabinet officers concerned. With 
the cooperation of Dr. Palmer, of the United 
States Biological Survey, together with the 
energetic services of Mr. William Dutcher, 
President of the Audubon Societies, to whom 
the whole matter of bird protection for the 
Pacific has been presented in person by the 
writer, most satisfactory results have been 
obtained. A naval vessel will, in the future, 


*Report of a visit to Midway Island by William Alan- 
son Bryan. Extracted from Director's Annual Report, 
1905, Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu. Also. 
see BirD-LORE, Vol. VII, 1905, p. 301. 
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make at least two patrol trips each year to 
the outlying islands of the Hawaiian group 
to break up or prevent further depredations. 
The officers and men stationed on Midway 
have strict orders to protect the bird colonies 
there. The fishing rights to certain of the 
outlying islands will be let only by the Ter- 
ritory, with special clauses protecting the 
bird colonies thereon; while the Japanese 
government will, in future, refuse to allow 
predatory hunting and fishing vessels to leave 
Japanese ports.” 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.— A valued correspon- 
dent, who is an officer of the United States 
Army, writes of the bird conditions in the 
Philippines as follows: “As far as bird 
destruction is concerned in these islands, I 
think there is practically or even absolutely 
none; for this there are many reasons. To 
possess a firearm of any kind one must have a 
special license obtainable only from Manila. 
Wild birds or any part of them are not used, 
as far as I have ever observed, by the natives 
for any purpose whatever. No native has 
energy enough to hunt for pleasure, even if he 
should have a gun. There is no tendency or 
capacity among the natives to take up any 
new industry. Hemp, rice, tobacco, sugar, 
fish,—nothing else practically. They never 
indulge in sport, as we understand it, except 
cock-fighting and a little introduced horse- 
racing. There are very few foreigners out- 
side the big cities, and they are nearly all 
agents of the hemp, rice and tobacco houses, 
etc. I doubt whether a commercial skin has 
ever been shipped.” 

Mr. Richard C. McGregor, of the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Science, Manila, confirms 
the above opinion in the following words: 
“I think there are very few birds destroyed 
here; with the very rigid law on firearms, it 
is not probable that many species of birds 
will be hard pressed.” 


Notes and News 


Piume Saves.*—Bird- of - Paradise skins 
and ‘Osprey’ feathers were again in large sup- 
ply at the Commercial Salerooms on October 


*From ‘Bird Notes and News,’ Vol. 2, No. 4, 1906, 
London, England. 


16, over 5,700 of the former being catalogued 
and nearly all sold. Of ‘Osprey’ feathers 
there were 485 packages, described as East 
Indian, Rangoon, Chinese, Venezuelan, Bra- 
zilian and Senegal; “short selected” reached 
as much as £8 per oz., “mixed heron” went 
as low as 434d. and 6%d. The miscellane- 
ous bird skins were almost all South 
American. Forty cases of quills included 
wing-quills of Pelicans, Swans, Albatrosses, 
Eagles, Hawks, etc., and tail-feathers of 
Buzzards and other birds of prey. At the 
sale on December 11, there were offered 
about 3,600 Birds-of- Paradise, 265 packages 
of ‘Osprey’ feathers, and 5,278 wing-quills 
of various birds. The miscellaneous skins, 
etc., included a very large number of heads 
of the Crowned Pigeon. 


CaGe-Birps.—Occasionally dealers think 
that the vigilance of the National Associa- 
tion is relaxed in respect to cage-birds Re- 
cently some dealers in Philadelphia thought 
it would be safe to offer for sale Cardinals 
and Mockingbirds. This was called to the 
attention of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, who promptly arraigned three 
dealers, two of whom paid fines, while the 
third has been foolish enough to appeal from 
the decision of the lower court. 


EpucaTIONAL LEAFLETS.—T here is a con- 
stantly increasing demand for our educa- 
tional leaflets, which is not entirely confined 
to the United States. A request was received 
from N. Gest Gee, Soochow University, Soo- 
chow, China, and also from Mr. C. C. 
James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
Ontario, Canada, who says, “ perhaps these 
leaflets may be of use in connection with our 
school work.” Miss Stebbins, Superintendent 
of Nature Work in the schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., writes: “Your leaflets have 
been examined. They contain much of the 
information which I have found it rather dif- 
ficult to put into the hands of my teachers. 
There are eleven school buildings, contain- 
ing grade VII, in which we are especially 
pushing the matter of the economic value of 
birds; and we not only could, but should be 
delighted to have an opportunity to use your 
leaflets there. If you will send full sets to 
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me I will see that they are used in the 
schools.” 


Wit A CHECK FoR $309.—A friend who 
sends us a check for $300 writes: “I am 
only too glad to help protect the birds. I 
wish every one could realize, as I do, the 
damage, the terror, of the insect plagues we 
are facing in Massachusetts. It would not 
surprise me if in ten years all my spare pen- 
nies may have to go to protect my wood- 
lands.” 

In this connection it may be stated that 
the gypsy moth has spread as far as Maine 
and also into Connecticut. How long will it 
be before this terribly destructive insect will 
have spread over a large part of the country 
east of the Mississippi. It bids fair to do as 
great damage as the boll weevil, which is 
steadily marching eastward. 


Use ror Herrinc Guiits.—Mr. Edward 
Hatch, Jr., who employs a special warden 
to guard the Gulls breeding on his islands 
in Lake Champlain, writes: “I have found 
a practical use for the Gulls: they are the 
harbingers of pollution. They do not, and 
cannot, live where there is no pollution. 
They are the only scavengers Burlington 
and Plattsburg have, and they are working 
days and nights until the lake freezes over.” 


DENMARK. — It is with pleasure that we 
note that a bird-protective society, entitled, 
“Svalen” (The Swallow), has been estab- 
lished in Denmark. The secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel L. Nehrn, of Copenhagen, 
writes: “At the present time the society 
contains 75 circles and 4,000 members dis- 
tributed all over Denmark. The aims and 
principles of the society are: 

*To influence the public generally, by 
lectures, and by articles in the newspapers, 
and to disseminate information regarding 
the economic value of birds. 

* To protect the useful birds. 

“To discourage the murder of birds in 
southern Europe. 

“To discourage the purchase and use of 
the feathers of any species of birds for orna- 
mentation, except those of the Ostrich and 
domesticated fowls. 
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“To set up nesting-boxes and to feed wild 
birds in the winter.” 

The secretary adds: “The society will 
be represented at the Agricultural Congress 
in Vienna, in May, 1907.” 


MaryYLanD.—In this state the Audubon 
Society has been reorganized, with new of - 
ficers, and it bids fair to be an active, pro- 
gressive organization. 


Women’s Clubs 


The club women of the country are show- 
ing a splendid spirit and are doing a great 
deal to help the National Association in its 
effort to restrict the use of the “White 
Badge of Cruelty,” which is sold by the 
milliners under the name of “ Aigrette.” 
Women of intelligence are unwilling to use 
millinery ornaments that can be obtained 
only by the sacrifice of life. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Board 
of the New York State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, it was determined to recommend 
to the State Federation that they should 
assist the Audubon Societies in their efforts 
to protect the wild birds and animals of the 
country. Although similar action was taken 
a few years since, yet the recommendation 
will be repeated and emphasized at the com- 
ing annual meeting. 

At the meeting of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver, Colorado, January 7, after hearing 
an address on the subject of bird protection, 
by Professor Felger, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: “Inas- 
much as the destruction of bird life will 
continue regardless of laws as long as the 
women of our land persist in wearing bird 
feathers for personal decoration; therefore, 
be it 

* Resolved, That we, the Woman’s Club 
of Denver, decry the use of all feathers, 
except those of domesticated fowls, for deco- 
rative purposes. 

“Resolved, That we do hereby tender 
our hearty support to the efforts being made 
in the United States to discourage the sale 
of wild birds’ feathers and to enact and en- 
force laws prohibiting the killing of wild 
birds for such purposes.” 


1. Rosin, MAce. 2. Rosin, Youna. 


Rosin, FeMAce. 


